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The poet Cowper, satirizing the degeneracy of his age, and 
striving to set forth in impressive climax the several follies of 
the world around him, reserves for a final and conclusive touch this 
withering couplet, beyond which the force of satire could no 
further go: 

While iearning, once the man’s exclusive pride 

Seems verging fast towards the female side. 
Thus does the poet, ihtending a sneer, build better than he 
knows, and give us a text that seems a prophecy. Dependent 
all his life upon the tender offices of women, and requiting this 
tenderness 1n the most touching verse; elevated by all his instincts 
and his weaknesses, as well as by his intellectual insight, above the 
possibility of holding the Miltonic view of woman, Cowper yet 
found it surpassingly ridiculous that womar should take to what 
he calls ‘‘learning.”” This was the eighteenth century way of 
looking at female education. 

Since the inmates of that now bleak looking house in Olney 
village stirred the fire on a winter evening, closed the shutters 
fast, let fall the curtains and wheeled the sofa round, a wonderful 
century has elapsed, in which the world has changed as never be- 
fore in a similar period, and the thoughts of men have broadened 
with conceptions never dreamed by other generations. Nineteenth 
century self laudation is a much worn theme, now profitless and 


useless; and I enter upon it only to suggest the query whether 


* An address before a conference of teachers heli under the auspices of 
the Women’s college connected with Brown University. 
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our astonishing hundred years has anything to show in social de- 
velopment more astonishing than the new ideas, with which we 
are now so familiar that they have become already almost com- 
monplace, concerning the sphere, the capacities, the rights, the 
education, of women. The pioneer work is done: organization, 
perfection, fruition alone remain. ‘There is no more to plead for, 
—I except, of course, the perennial pleading that all educational 
institutions, the most insatiate of modern mendicants, have to 
practise to keep up with the enlargement of ambitions and the 
growth of social needs. Minds are prepared: and this is the 
whole battle. Conviction is full grown. 

That women are to be educated is now, not conceded, but in- 
sisted on as a primary duty,—a duty as obvious and exacting, as 
completely beyond all question as to its reality, as the education 
of men. And the problems of women’s education are henceforth 
precisely parallel with the problems of men’s education,—not the 
same as these, but of the same nature, resting on the same social 
presuppositions and involving the same view of life and its duties 
and responsibilities. These problems of female education are 
both interesting and pressing; interesting because they suggest 
new queries of sexual psychology and foreshadow the necessity of 
recasting some of the old educational conceptions, to which the 
long adjustment of procedures to the requirements of the other 


sex had brought the general pedagogic consciousness; and press- 


ing, because the girls are here, waiting, anxious, d 


etermined, 
needing and deserving the best 
needing and deserving the Dest. 

1e problems of women’s education is the para- 
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they too have life before them: they too imag! 
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the wind’s 
girl of to-day no 
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lies medicine, if she learns nurs- 


he learns a handicraft. Is not this new burden of respon- 


resting on the minds of the girls, an infinitely pathetic 
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how: but what shalla girl do? She seeks advice; she is happy to 
be told, and never doubts your wisdom. Who can be a teacher 
of girls and not feel a certain awe in view of the unskeptical spirit 
with which he is met,—the entire belief of his pupils that all he 
says is true and important? What such teacher can avoid the 
feeling that it is sacredly incumbent on him to see to it that his. 
utterances shall be so judicious, so grounded in honest conviction, 
so elevated above mere formalism, that they shall actually be true 
and important? 

He who has to advise young women as to intended occupations 
is often tempted to look upon the women only as more young 
men, of opportunity still somewhat restricted, lacking somewhat 
in force and push; and is pretty sure to recommend to them the 
old courses of study that were made solely for men, and which, 
being already at hand ready made, obviate the necessity for think- 
ing. Nor indeed is it possible to strike off at once a new plan 
that shall meet all the needs of a compli ated situation, like that 
which confronts us at this moment in women’s education. The 
easiest mode of procedure is to assume at the outset that women 
do not differ from men, and that accordingly all that is necessary 
is for the old institutions, as the phrase is, to throw open their 
doors to the sex,—and all is done. But this easiest way, I submit 
to you without the least misgiving, is also the way of consummate 
unwisdom. Most educational problems are intricate, and have to 
be worked out elaborately through all their perplexities. In edu- 
cation always distrust the seer, who tosses off an Orphic saying 
and then goes his way, leaving you to apply his oracle to the con- 
crete Cases. 

Phe profound and most pervasive fact of anthropology is 
the difference of sex No other fact of humat lature so colors 
life in all its aspects, haj manners and customs, so deter- 

s our very civilization. An ducation, which is « ly in part 


natural and organi d 


the reach of Ir will and 
its other part is an institution, created by ir volitions and 

votes,—education, instea ling m this great fact 


of sex diversity, instead of pretendi 


to solve the sex problems 
by denying their existence, must ever keep in mind this cardinal 


rinciple of the duality of human nature,—the division of man- 


kind into men and women. 
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Like male education, female education must consider the zat 
and the ow: what sciences, what arts, shall we teach, and how 
shall we teach them. What knowledge will be most useful to a 
woman; what accomplishments, what acquired skill, should she 
especially possess? Then what scholastic procedures are the best 
fitted for stimulating, interesting, and instructing young women's 
minds? ‘The questions are indeed ancient, familiar to the comedy 


and the satire, no less than to the social phtlosophy, of 


aves: 


but they have new bearings to-day, and must be discussed a 
they were wholly modern. 
Probably there will be but litt 
the thesis that I offer for your c 
serves in the education of women a 
to held it » education of men. 
ature and history; for as history pr 
ing in the state and evolving pol 
literature is the record of me: 
record has taken beautiful 
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Progress. ‘To know what happened, to know why this happened, 
and then to know what were the feelings of men in view of these 
happenings,—this constitutes historical knowledge. And_ the 
feminine way of proceeding to the acquisition of this knowledge 
is to begin with the literary, the artistic, the emotional, end. To 


begin by studying the phenomenon, and then to amuse one’s self 


by viewing the reflection of the phenomenon in the mirror of lit- 


erature, may indeed be the more virile way, but is not a nobler or 


a more philosophical way than it is first to enter into the emotions 


that wrought in souls at a give risis, and thence to go on to in- 
vestigate the history of the crisis. Such an utterance as Mar- 
vell’s stanzas, the next year after the dread scene at 
Whitehall,— 
He nothing common did, or mean, 
Upon that memorable scene, 
But with his keener eye 
The axe’s edge did try; 
Nor called the gods with vulgar spite 
To vindicate his helpless right ; 
But bowed his comely head 


Down, as upon a bed,— 


—as a piece of 
curiosity of scholars: 


but rather as a key to un us the very minds and hearts of 


the men who were enacti! ne of the great scenes in the drama 


as we know that 

The mystery of form in litera- 
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printer were clamoring for copy. This of course is formless‘com- 
position, fugitive or newspapery composition, good in its way; and 
the way is by no means always bad, considering the exigencies of 
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our feverish life. But it is not the girl’s way. It took me some 
years to find out that when a girl wants ten or fifteen pages,—say 
2,500 words,—for her composition, she wants it for a good pur- 
pose, and must not be chidden for the apparent largeness of her 
plans. She has seen her theme through as a unit, and cannot 
break it as if it were an amorphous commodity of which more or 
less could be measured out according to demand. I have come 
greatly to respect the girls’ sense of form, and to consider it as 
one of the chief foundation stones in the structure of my teaching. 
By form in literature I would not be understood as meaning 
merely the rhythmic and metric qualities of prose or verse, but all 
that ordering of the content of a literary product by virtue of 
which it gets elevation of tone and artistic unity, so that it vi- 
brates, as it were, in harmony with the human mind and create 


a single impression. Some great works are simply massive, like 


the Excursion and the Task, whose unity is nothin 
their consistent continuity. Such creations may abound in beau- 
ties, and may be broken into fragments, some of which may sev- 


erally possess structural unity as poems. But the greatest works 


of poetic art, such as Hamlet, Lear, the Tempest, Comus, Par- 


adise Lost, the Ancient Mariner, the 

vious structure, a perceptible making and fulfilment of a promise, 
an evolution of a theme; and bring us at the end around again to 
the beginning. These works are not massive, but organic: they 
cannot be maimed and live. ‘This higher unity is not necessary 
to a certain kind of interest,—to interest, indeed, of avery high 
order: but so important is it in the great works of literature, that 
it constitutes their chief title to our supreme regard. Hence, 
while we teach literature with reference to its historical setting, 
and strive to explain its phenomena by tracing their genesis in an- 
tecedent phenomena, we must consider the poet as an original 
creator, and give large space to the study of his art. This study 
is peculiarly interesting to young women. For young women 
have infinite curiosity, and love to find things. To direct female 
curiosity in the best channels is a function of pedagogy. If the 
thing to be found is a little elusive, and is not given with absurd 
immediateness and downrightness in some books, girls will search 
and surmise with tireless patience. And this is one phase of the 
study of literature,—searching and surmising, forming theories 
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and getting evidence. In school or college minds will enjoy the 
advantage of contagion of zeal. Girls love to report successes 
and to admire classmates more successful than themselves. 

To understand and feel the difference between the presence 
and the absence of artistic unity of structure in literature, the 
girl must of course have outgrown her girlhood and become a 
woman. This change however takes place in the feminine mind 
early, and it takes place obviously and almost suddenly. Ina 
high school the girls are on both sides of the line; just as ina 
college for young men the young men are on both sides of the 
line, and half of them are boys. With girls the transition period 
is brief. When this change takes place, secondary, or middle, 
education ceases, and tertiary, or higher, education begins. How- 


ever we organize our middle schools, by whatever nomenclature 


it hio h ] r iT 
Ina high school for 21 


we indicate our divisions, we are really, 
with somewhat less than a half of our pupils, engaged 

higher education. The implications of this momentous fact we d 
not yet sufficiently recognize. Our rigid courses of study, our 
systems of examining and marking, our still extant college admis- 
sion examination, are things to weep over, so little relation have 
they to the needs of youthful minds. The problem should be, to 
give to the young women freedom and responsibility. If you are 
afraid to give to a young man intellectual freedom, you need not 


be afraid to give it to ayoung woman. The tradition requires that 


ina school called secondary the discipline throughout shall be a 


} 


secondary discipline. The situation has marked infelicities, in- 
jurious to the best interests of our older pupils. Until immense 
discussion shall have resulted in some radical changes in the or- 
ganization and discipline of the high schools, the individual teach- 
ers must do within their little provinces what they may see the 
way to do, so to color and temper and qualify their instruction as 
to make it realize the possibilities of minds expanded with new 
powers, new ambitions, new hopes. For accomplishing this object 
I see no opportunity quite so favorable as that which offers itself 
in the higher study of literature; and of this higher study of lit- 
erature, the study of literary art is perhaps the most available ele- 
ment. 

Literary form we are wont to associate chiefly with verse, and 


with the rhythmic artifices by which verse enters into the soul 
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and beats with the pulses of life. In a course of literature for 
young women poetics should be a distinct category; and under 
poetics the subject of metric should be included as a most im- 
portant sub-division. No one rightly appreciates pure poetry 
who studies it chiefly for the sake of its content. Lyric verse is 
little else than form. Consider the libretto of an air from an 
opera: whether it is beautiful and captivating: go still further, 
and translate the libretto into prose, and what have you left. 
The lyric is the air sung with the acconfpaniment of instruments 
and the enhancement of scenery. ‘The lyric is not an’essay, an 
argument, a lesson. ‘This is to say that pure poetry is almost 
pure form. From lyric poetry downward form diminishes in rel- 


ative importance; but it duminates all poetry still, even satire and 
lict 


didactic verse, and even the monotonous heroic-couplet products 


of the eighteenth century. These form effects determine the 


witchery, the magic, the significance of verse. Itseems a matter 


for regret that it should be necessary to say these elementary 
things about poetry, but anyone who has observed the school rit- 
ual named the teaching of literature knows that is necessary. 
Girls, in their riper school and college years, find infinite satis- 
faction in the study of metric forms. Children’s minds seem to 


be almost invariably blighted and darkened with regard to poetic 
effects by the mistaken ideas which prevail in the lower schools 
concerning the teaching 

schools is evidently 

thought of poetry, and bent on logical expression and all possible 
annihilation of the music of the verse. Very young children fall 
into line and keep step to the rhythmic beat. elieve our teach- 
ers are prejudiced against this natural and proper metrical 

of verse, and repress itas childish. Somewhere, certainly, 
tween the earliest years and the secondary ones, naturalness hi 
been extirpated, and the girls, though they can 

can no longer chant Shakespeare’s and Milton’s iambics, and 
ulate their voices to the poetic measures. That is, they can 
verse with surrender to its music only after certain old anc 
school prepossessions have been with difficulty and much pati 
cleared from their minds. ‘To break up, in the coming ge 
tion of women teachers, the habit of hard, prosaic, metre-det 


ing reading of poetry, is a great function of the higher 


te mine 
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of literature. And the means by which we are to fulfil this func- 
tion is chiefly the study of metric forms. ‘The wrong way to pro- 
ceed with this subject is to get a text-book and learn some lessons 
and then to have an examination. Everything natural and spon- 
taneous dies under the upas tree of the text-book and the exam- 
ination. Given the multifarious literature, let the girls search for 
special metric shapings and effects, collecting examples, observ- 
ing as they do in the laboratory in the good modern teaching of 
physics, and finally trying to surmise laws. Above all things, let 

-m read poetry as Tennyson notably read his own verses, with 
voice modulated, elevated, above the commonplace of every day. 
The girl must come to love the iambic line as she does a_ beauti- 
ful vase, and be as unwilling to break the one as the other. 

In her study of poetics let the girl set on foot inquiries into the 
nature of poetry. Not by any means that she is to begin with a 
definition of poetry made by an educational seer, and thence to 
philosophize through the intricacies of a learned terminology. 

ld sasy, indolent way, the way of routine. The 
natural way to study poetry is to begin with poems. When the 
irl has passed into the stage of the higher education, she should 
») compare instances, with the view to infer principles. 


yn that there are common principles underlying all 


y comes at last to dawn upon the mind and gradually to ac- 


: distinctness; 1s ultimately to become the foundation of 
and to serve asa standard of judgment. Before the con- 
case demanding decision, helpless is the memory stored 

with maxims and formulas. The academic bias favors those 

uts and shrewd devices which will prepare for impend- 
examinations, thus ignoring psychological laws out of 

the majesty of the scholastic mechanism. If I have any 

-dagogic conviction more especially rooted in my philosophy 

any other 


, itis this:—tl ral or esthetic principle 
effectually communicated a extra, but must be grown 


up to by innumerable accretions of insight. Each mind must 


earn for itself the right of possession by going laboriously through 


the long process of acquisition, and cannot possibly purchase this 
wrapped up in the chapters of text-books. A multi- 
tude of isolated impressions must merge into such a whole of 


yerception and comprehension as the individual mind is capable 
I 


q 
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of entertaining. The teacher is not responsible for the capacity 


of minds; but he is responsible for leading minds in the right 
way: it is for him to create the grand opportunity and then to in- 
spire motives. 

The grand opportunity in the study of literature implies, first, 
access to books and time to read: secondly it implies guidance 
and suggestion by a teacher as to research and comparison. 
What qualities pervade all literature, and make it literature ;—this 
is the main problem of the literature class room. With regard to 
beautiful literature the question is, wherein consists its beauty. 
To enlarge upon the differences among poets is a commonplace 
of the lecturer and the essayist; and implies,—what usually does 
not exist,—a previous attainment of insight into the fundamental 
qualities that all poets have in common. Pope and Wordsworth 
are unlike enough to the most careless reader: but by virtue of 
some essence more recondite than their unlikeness they are both 
poets; and this common characteristic is the important entity 
that teaching in the higher education should seek to explain. 

Of the importance of the study of rhythm and of rhythms,— 
that is, of rhythmic essence and of the concrete manifestations of 
it, I have already had occasion to speak. But no less important 
and interesting are the study of poetic diction and that of poetic 
motives. By his diction the poet gives his work elevation, re- 


moteness from the cares, the worries, the pettinesses, of daily 


life. Horatio does not say,—’tis morning,— but 
‘* Look, the morn, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill." 


+ 


Comus does not say,—last evening,—but 
‘““What time the labored ox 
In his loose traces from the furrow came, 
And the swinked hedger at his supper sat.’ 


+ 


Scott does not say,—servants get the dinner ready, —but 
‘*Yeomen dight the woodland cheer.’’ 

Diction, rhythm, thought-content,—these three elements of 

poetic expression,—are inextricably intervolved, and it takes all 

three to make poetry. Leta poet become the victim of a whim, 

as Wordsworth did at one period of his life, and reduce his dic- 
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tion to commonplace, under the delusion that by sacrificing his 
diction he is glorifying his philosophy, and we have such poems 
as Peter Bell and the Idiot Boy, poems which tell pathetic tales, — 
that is their thought content,—and will scan,—that is their 
rhythmic form,—but how powerless to please and stimulate. 
Yet Wordsworth, in his normal poetic vein, strained, like the 
rest, for a lofty diction. He could describe sunset as the time 
when ‘‘the crimson day in quietness withdraws”; and picture 


midnight as the time 


‘When the church-clock’s knell profound 
To Time’s first step across the bound 
Of midnight makes reply ; 
Time pressing on with starry crest, 
To filial sleep upon the breast 
Of dread eternity.’ 


Tennyson notably elaborates his diction, chooses his words 
with infinite research among the possibilities of speech, dreads 


commonplace as his worst foe. The movement of a clock is,— 


‘every kiss of toothed wheels’. An exhortation to repress the 


iower instincts is,— 


‘* Move upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die.” 
Chiefly by the magic of his diction Scott lifts us out of the here 
and the now, and transports u he times and the scenes of 
heroic adventure I'o his marvellous diction, for ever inimitable 
and unapproached, Shakespeare largely owes that transcendent 
elevation and dignity of manner by which he astonishes even the 
world of careless readers, who do not stay to per¢ eive his perfect 


verse form, his unequalled insight into human nature. Think, on 


the other hand, of the eccentricities of the ‘‘ metaphysical poets”, 
and even of the saintly George Herbert, who often surprise us 
with grovelling metaphors, and always shock our sense when 
they do so. 

Open at any page you will your Shakespeare, your Milton, your 


Gray, your Coleridge, your Scott, your Shelley, your Keats, your 


Tennyson, and you come inevitably upon this strange culling of 


effective words and phrases, this invention of startling figures. 


This is the poet’s art of impressing our imaginations into his 
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service. Juliet insists that it is the nightingale, but Romeo knows 


it is the lark, and he must go, for **jocund day stands tiptoe on 
the misty mountain tops”. With such a magic touch the poet 
communicates his vision, and the vision is instantly ours, and we 
are with the immortal lovers, our feelings are wrought to the 
pitch of theirs. 

Now this poetic diction is not an ornament or appendage to 
any conceivable more solid and basic substance, but is the very 
soul of the poetry, without which the poetry is not poetry, but 
chronicle, doomed to be neglected and forgotten. Asa substan- 
tial entity in literature poetic diction deserves to be studied, its 
nature understood, its art fathomed. 

This branch of poetics is to girls a fascinating study, provided 
it be set about in the right way,—that is by beginning with the 
actual literature, with the poems, and not with a theory or a defi- 
nition. The books of rhetoric and literary history are an awful 
incubus on pedagogic aspirations. As apparatus multiplies, zeal 
wanes. I fear we have more tools than skill. 

Another most interesting occupation for the literature class 
room is the discussion of the sources of poetic motive. What 
human interests play the largest part in furnishing the poets with 
their themes? It soon appears that certain themes are in their 
nature poetical and others are not. To consider why this ditfer- 
ence exists, in what principles of human nature it is founded, is a 
necessary part of the higher study of literature. Supremely poet- 
ical themes are death, the future life, patriotism, self-sacrifice, 
parental, filial and conjugal love, the home, the aspects of nature, 
the song and the flight of birds, the work of farmers, shepherds, 
soldiers, sailors. Among the human passions try so to draw a 
line of demarcation as to leave on one side of it those passions 
that poetry may adopt, and on the other those which she must re- 
ject. Consider why it is that the sword, the spear, the shield; the 
scythe, the sickle, the flail; the mower, the reaper; the sheaf, the 
stack, the barn; the anchor, the oar, the helm, are constantly ap- 
pearing in verse: while the ledger, the bank, the salary, the divi- 
dend, are strictly debarred from such society. Consider that 
drinking has its poetic aspects, and that revelry appears in the 
poetry of all ages, glorified with a score of standard epithets,— 


the flowing bowl, the brimming beaker; but that eating is a for- 
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bidden theme, and that the trencher can be named only for the 
sake of dishonor, Why is this? Why is it that prudential max- 
ims, all-important in the conduct of life, are a base metal to 
poetry, worthy only of scorn? Consider the strange ideal char- 
acter portrayed in Gray’s ‘‘youth to fortune and to fame un- 
known’, and coinpare with this apparently so imbecile creation 
Wordsworth’s very similar figure drawn in the Poet’s Epitaph. 
The study even of poetry remains dry and profitless if we con- 
fine ourselves to its chronological annals, or even if we add to 
these annals the daintiest criticisms that were ever put into text- 
books, But the study of poetry becomes full of interest and sig- 
nificance when we seek, though in the most rudimentary ways, to 
become acquainted with the great poetical ideals and motives. 
These ideals and motives do not change from age to age. They 
link together all the generation f men, and constitute the ver- 
itable spiritual unity of the race. ‘ recognize and feel the prev- 


nee of these ideals is the most vital duty of the teacher of liter- 


Without the sligh ur ) disparage the chronological, or 
the evolutionary study of literature, the necessity of which I fully 


recognize fundamental to all broad acquaintance with the sub- 


ject, bu hich there 1 need of vindicating, as it has always been 


held in full honor, h distinctly leny the value, to adoles- 
iinds, atte nto literary criticism as an exercise 
introductory to the study of an author. In approaching an author, 
the young student should in all possible ways be led to entertain 
‘at expectations of him. Whoever reads to criticize and con- 

‘| should be preserved from falling into that bad atti- 

Ihe fatal charm of lecturing, of talking with the field all 

to himself, beguiles the professorlet into epithet mongering; and 
jinions to which 


have no right, and which are very likely to be crude and 


will; loyally and take notes, getting of 


wrong opinions. The girl needs no provision of ready made ver- 


g 
dicts. What the girl needs is tnsight, power of intelligent appre- 
ciation, belief in great literary reputations, and the ability to per- 
ceive and enjoy, and so far as she can, to understand, their great- 
he conventional reviewer posture is the worst that the 
teacher can assume. Fortunately, contemporary writing 


hin the scope of school and college literary study, 
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and students can be advised to be very chary and nice in their 
choice of current reviewing. 

One department of literature there is which has such perfect re- 
lation to the feminine tastes and instincts that it should, in any 
account of a literature course for girls, be made especially promi- 
nent. I mean sacred lyric poetry, or hymns. The most affect- 
ing verse in English literature is in its hymnody. Meant prima- 
rily to be sung, the hymn is, I think, better adapted for the femi- 
nine speaking voice. The hymn is simplé, grave, penetrating. 
It goes to the soul, to the very penetralia of the emotions, and 
explores all the chambers of conscience, of aspiration, of hope. A 
hymn well read in a girls’ school is always well listened to, and 
brings all hearts into unison. There is no other way so effectual 
of establishing the serious tone, in which the work of the school 
day should be begun, as the recitation of a perfect hymn. The 
hymn may be from the pen of Watts, Wesley, Cowper, Montgom- 
ery, Keble, Newman,—it matters not whence it comes, if it gives 
utterance to a human emotion. Hymns learned in youth and 
heard read and sung at divine service throughout life, come to 
form a bond that links together the years of man with natural 
piety. They establish a guarantee of steadfastness of faith and 
character, and lay the foundation for the realization of the poet’s 
assurance to a young lady,— 

Thy thoughts and feelings shall not die, 
Nor leave thee, when grey hairs are nigh, 
A melancholy slave; 
But an old age, serene and bright, 
And lovely as a Lapland night, 
Shall lead thee to thy grave. 

Into this brief paper, whose theme suggests only sweetness and 
light, I have had to admit some touches of polemic acridity, 
rightly to express my attitude towards the institutions and customs 
in which we are imbedded. For I am not a seer: my theory has 
been worked out under the chafing of the harness. The theorist 
of a generation ago saw the educational system of the land, that 
it was good; this need of man asa social being was met by this 
study, and this other need by this other study; and so on, till we 


saw that the adjustment was perfect. But within the bosom of 


the time dwelt the seeds of change. What the future was going 
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to evolve even the seer could not see. In our social system re- 
sides a native power to call into existence the instruments it needs 
for its educative purposes. These appear in response to a con- 
sciousness of want which is not the consciousness of the theoretic 
leaders of education. While the development goes on, the func- 
tion of the philosopher is simply to stand by and make comments. 

And if I, who am nota philosopher, but a work-a-day teacher, 
may make my comment on the chief of the great educational 
movements of this generation,—the movement in behalf of the 
higher education of women,—I will say that the success of the 
women in realizing their hopes has been already so complete that 
they should feel themselves superior to the ambition to shape for 
themselves an education identical in its forms and aims with what 
the past bequeathes to us as the higher education for men. 
Women come to their rights just at the moment when all educa- 
tion is undergoing transformation. In this very fact they find 
their opportunity. The women should be above imitating; for 
there is nothing now so standard, so venerable, as to deserve their 
homage. I regret that women should watch men’s class rooms to 
find models for themselves. They can do better. 

For the women to copy men’s examinations and competitions, 
espec lally such competitive schemes as have developed themselves 
in the upper education of England, is, it seems to me, to go alto- 
gether and disastrously wrong. Of course the women can com- 
pete with the men on even terms, and surpass them half pf the 
time. That may be henceforth assumed as needing no assertion. 
Proofs of intellectual equality with the other sex and of perfect 
ability to compete with them in the arena of strife have become an 
old story. What I urge is that women, in their education, be ex- 
horted to rise above competition with each other. 

I know very well how unwilling teachers are even to try to con- 


ceive an education without examinations. But examinations are 


a, modern innovation, and education is an ancient art. Once 
upon a time examinations came up; and so, some happy day, they 
may go down. I find my girls do best when relieved of all pros- 
pect of examination. All-important in education is the motive 
with which students work. Simply to spur them to work hard is 


a coarse method that can have in view only the overcoming of in- 


dolence. Indolence, if it exist, is an obstacle to success; but if 
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you simply dispel the indolence, and induce activity, the worth of 
this activity is still problematical; and if you use examinations as 
your stimulus, the examinations probably become and remain the 
be-all and end-all of the activity. Girls are peculiarly susceptible 
of the higher motives. The attainment of rank or degree is a low 
motive. You cannot employ the low motive and at the same time 
enjoy perfect freedom to use the high motive. 

So deeply rooted in the pedagogic consciousness Is this vice of 
perpetual examining, marking and ranking, that you may even 
see teachers and superintendents estimate the value of studies 
and school procedures by their examinability. Under the long 
scholastic regimen of marks even the feminine heart hardens 
Were there not infinite compensations in the elasticity of adoles- 
cence and also in the beautiful complaisance which woman never 
outlives, the case of our youth would be indeed pitiful. The trend 
of opinion is manifestly towards deposing the idol of examina- 
tions. Many teachers are doing the perfunctory old homa 
under all sorts of mental reservations. You may see te 
who cannot act up to a belief that it is a custom more honored 
the breach than in the observance, in whom, however, discret 
hath so far fought with nature, that, with one auspicious and one 


dropping eye, they hold examinations, but implore their pupils 


not to think anything of them,—they mark, but expatiate on the 


baseness of caring anything about marks. Thu 


our little educational play, which seems, at first glance 
a comedy, but is, in reality, a melancholy tragedy. 
Many writers on education have treated emulation as a motive 
For men the question has oftenest been settled with the confes- 
is not possible to render a single homage to Minerva, 
goddess of wisdom, but that she must divide our worship 
with Eris, the goddess of strife. For women this decision is 
utterly wrong. No part of a girl’s happiness lies in the vanquish- 
ing of opponents. Her glory is not that she loves to excel her, 
companions, but that she loves the things that are excellent 
S. Thurl 
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HELLENIC EDUCATION—continued. 


CHAPTER III. 


EDUCATION AMONG THE DORIAN GREEKS. 


Cretan Education. 


The true representatives of the Dorian spirit were the Cretans 
and the Spartans; but in Crete owing to its isolated insular posi- 
tion there was a development less influenced by the universal 
Hellenic spirit than in Sparta. The manly vigour of the 
Dorian, his simplicity and naturalness were reproduced in the ed- 
ucation to which he subjected the young. The Hellenic idea of 
supremacy of the State was also recognised more fully than 
in Athens) allowed 


til 


the 


among the Ionians, who (as pre-eminently 1 
more individual freedom, and were characterized by more variety, 


flexibility, and subtiety of nature—elements necessary to bring to 
fruition the artistic genius of the Hellenic mind. 

With the Dorians the State was the schoolmaster:—the State 
itself was, in truth, an organised educational polity. 

In Crete the bovs were retained in the family till their eight- 
ith year. At this age they were required to enter themselves 
(some say these associations were voluntary) as members of bands 
r troops to be trained in a severe course of gymnastic including 
archery, hunting, and military exercises At this age also they 
were admitted to the public meals and allowed to listen to the 
conversation of the grown men 
These bands each with its own head were under the general 
superintendence of an overseer appointed by the State. There 
was no gymnastic specialist emploved as teacher—at least in the 
Their literary education, so far as reading, writing, 
tle or no attention. But in con- 


earlier times. 
tle 
learned, they became 


were concerned, received lit 
music which a 
These they chanted. 


with the Doric I] 
versed in the laws. They also 
to the gods, tales of heroes, and narratives of the 
Their literary education 


nexion 
thoroughly 
sang hymns 


great achievements of their ancestors 
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thus really comprised music, religion, civic economy, history, and 
poetry in their rudimentary forms. 
The -“olic stem of the Hellenic race was more nearly 

its educational practices to the Doric than to the 

Thebes in Boeotia was the representative town of tl 

branch. In music both the lyre and the flute were 

Thebes and the influence of Athens was so far felt 

schools existed there before the time of Socrates. 

ing of the children of the school of Mydalessus by a band 

Clans is narrated by Thucydides (VII, 49) Plutarch also 
Epaminondas, the great heban, occupied himsel 

philosophic studies, and 

philosophers taugl 


boy.* 


The Cretan principles of education received their ful 
ment in Sparta. ‘* This is one point,”’ says Aristotle, 


the Lacedemonians deserve praise they devote a great dez 


tention to the educational needs of their children and then 


tion takes the form of action on the part of the State.’ (Polit. V, 1.) 


The position of Sparta in the centre of a hostile population com- 
pelled its statesmen to give prominence in the realizing of the 
idea of the State to the gymnastic and military side of education. 
The State had to hold its own, and it could only do so through 
the vigour and prowess of its /vdztdua/ citizens Sparta, accord- 


ingly, was little more than an organised camp. ¢ 


* The various colonies of the different Hellenic races in Asia Minor and 
throughout the Mediterranean followed each the customs of their mother 
city. 

+ The Dorians effected a settlement in the Peloponnesus in the eleventh 
century, B.C. Sparta was before the time of Lycurgus a double mon- 
archy. Lycurgus about 850 B. C. still further weakened the monarchical 
authority so that the two kings became little more than presidents of the 
senate. The senate consisted of thirty members, including the kings. 
The free inhabitants of Sparta alone had political rights. With few ex- 
ceptions they were owners of the soil and lived on their rents. The Per- 
iceci—inhabitants of the surrounding country and towns—were free, but 
had no political rights. They were engaged in actual farming and in 
various industries and commerce. The Helots, again, were in the position 
of slaves or rather serfs, and were composed of captives taken in war, or 
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We are not to suppose that Lycurgus invented the Spartan civic 


system. He gave form and definite purpose to those traditionary 


Doric customs and tendencies which we find partially operative in 


Crete. Nor, according to Plutarch (I, 125.), was it his intention to 


-a conquering race. ‘tHe thought rather that the happiness of 
tate, as of a private citizen, Consiste iefly in the exercise of 
ue and in the concord of the inhabitants His aim in all his 


ngements was he people free-minded, 


Ihe State rested on the idea 


-d pende nt, and ten 
each citizen must d icrifice himself to the 


production ofa hardy 


liscipline began from 

(it 1s said) 

irtans believed that only strong and healt hildren could 
After this, 


d in 


and that the 


kly 
that it was 
the custom 

defile of Taygetus or 
to grow up, if any 
All rights of 


Healthy children alone 


subjec t popul it 
were for ever dent 
f service to the State. 

v onged to the mother by 
whom it was brought up, the alth of the v being her chief 
care. In early times her child herself. 
After the Persian wars, however, 179) in the houses of rank 
rebels who had submitted. They did menial work in Sparta and culti- 
vated the lands of the free citizens, paying a fixed rent of one-half the 
produce. Sparta was regarded as a leading power in Greece from 555 B. 
C. In B.C. 510 it began to interfere north of the Peloponnese and to in- 
cur the hatred of Attica as the supporter of the Oligarchy. The Pelo- 
Triumph of Sparta and of oligarchic 


ponnesian war, B. C. 431-404. 
Macedonian domination of Greece, 335 


versus democratic principles. 


B. C. 
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we hear of wet-nurses and nursery maids (hired women of the class 
of the Periceci,) who were noted in Sparta for special carefulness 
and ability. They were on that account much prized by the citi- 
zens of other Greek states also. Thechild was not wrapped in swad- 
‘dling-bands (sfergana). ‘The Spartans held that its limbs should 
be free so that the natural growth might be unimpeded. It was 
made hardy by fasting, and trained (it is said) to overcome fear 
by being left alone in the dark. Screaming was prevented as 
much as possible, for the Spartan, as a rule, was not allowed to 
cry out. The discipline of self-control thus began very early. 


(2) The Education of the Boys. 


(a) Gymnastic.—In their seventh year the legitimate sons of 
the citizens were entrusted by the ephors to a State official 
who was responsible for their upbringing. He was called 
the Paedonomus. The cost of education for all free citizens 
was defrayed from the revenues of the public lands and 

*from the taxes of the Periceci. The object of this public 
education was to promote a feeling of equality among cit- 
izens of all ranks, and to implant in the youth of the State 
a feeling of a common interest. The Spartan youth, accord- 
ingly, were brought up in school-rooms, dormitories, gymnasia, 
and music-rooms, shared by all. The heirs-apparent of the kings 
were alone exempted. No Spartan was allowed to be educated in 
a foreign state. The Paedonomus was assisted by officers called 
bidtet. 

When received into the public boarding-schools, the boys were 
formed into small companies (age/a/ or ‘/ar) and these formed por- 
tions of larger companies, called éewaz, (Xen. Lac. Il, 11.) The 
older and abler boys were set over the younger and weaker ones 
as superintendents and leaders in their gymnastic exercises, as 
captains of the and dewal (larchai and douagores). The gov- 
ernor,” says Plutarch, ‘‘set over each of the bands, for their 
captains, the most temperate and boldest of those they called 
Trens, (youths) who were usually 20 years old—two years out of 
the boys.”” I, 107. These monitors and captains were responsi- 
ble to the Pacdonomus alone. 

The Paedonomus, (under whom were the 4/da7), who was supreme, 
punished the boys on the spot for any offence, superintended 
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their moral training and their gymnastic exercises. He also regu- 
lated the stories which the children were allowed to hear. ‘‘ Ly- 
curgus,”’ says Plutarch, ‘‘would not have masters bought out of 
the market for his young Spartans, nor such as should sell their 
pains: nor was it lawful for the father himself to breed up the 
children after his own fancy; but as soon as they were seven 


years old they were to be enrolled in certain companies and 


classes, where they all lived under the same order and discipline, 
doing their exercises and taking their play together. Of these, 
he who showed the most conduct and courage was made captain; 
the others had their eyes always upon him; obeyed his orders, and 
underwent patiently whatsoever punishment he inflicted; so that 
the whole course of their education was one continued exercise of 
a ready and perfect obedience.”* (1, 106.) 

The age of the boys regulated the classification into different 
groups and classes. Up to the period of youth there were three 
classes to be gone through, from the seventh to the twelfth year, 
from the twelfth to the fifteenth, from the fifteenth to the eight- 
eenth; and there were probably as many more from the period of 
youth to that of full manhood,—in the thirtieth year. 

Immediately on his entrance the boy’s hair was cut short. The 
beds consisted of hay and straw, without blankets; from the fif- 
teenth year, of rushes which they were required to collect for 
themselves without a knife on the bank of the Eurotas. In sum- 
mer and in winter they went without shoes, and but slightly clad; 
—till their twelfth year, in petticoats, (scanty weollen ones); 
after that age they had only one garment, a kind of plaid. This 
plaid was a square piece of cloth, which was laid upon the left 
shoulder, passed round the back, drawn under the right’ arm, and 
then again thrown back over the left shoulder. 

To accustom them to endure hunger in war, food was supplied 
to them but sparingly, and that they might be trained to over- 
reach the enemy and provide their own food when campaigning, 
they had permission to steal provisions, but with the reservation 
that they did not allow themselves to be caught in the act. Who- 
ever caught a boy stealing was required to punish him, or to in- 
form the Pacdonomus who then ordered the punishment to be 


* I quote always from Clough’s Plutarch. 
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inflicted by the whip-bearers (mast/gephort) who always accompan- 
ied him. The disgrace to the boy lay essentially in the fact that 
he had shown so little cunning and foresight. ‘The ignominy of 
being discovered was greater than that of the blows, for blows 
were looked on as a means of hardening the young for the 
bearing of pain. For this reason the boys had on certain 
great occasions to pass what might be called ** whipping exam- 
inations.”” On the annual festival of Artemis-Orthia youths 
were whipped to the drawing of bhocd. ‘*Nor must one be 
offended,” says Solon to Anacharsis in Lucian, *‘when you see 
their young men whipped at the altar and streaming with blood, 
whilst their fathers and mothers stand by entreating them to 
suffer it courageously, and even proceed to threats if they do not 
bear it with patience and resolution. Many have died under this 
discipline rather than acknowledge themselves unequal to it before 
their friends and relations. Statues of them have frequently been 
erected at the public expense.” The custom is referred to by 
Pausanias; and Plutarch in his life of Lycurgus, says:—‘* I myself 
have seen several of the youths endure whipping to death at the 
foot of the altar of Diana surnamed Orthia.” (I, 1og.) 

Led by the s/archai and deuageres the boys went through the 


gymnastic curriculum under the direction of the Paedonomus and his 


subordinate édiez, Gymnastic exercises, indeed, formed the chief 
means of education in Sparta. The Dorians had cherished them 
from time immemorial, and Lycurgus, who was one of the found- 
ers of the Olympic games, had regulated them by law. It was 
an organised and graduated gymnastic system. The exercises 
were meant neither to form athletes, nor to promote acrobatic dex- 
terity norto develop beauty of form. Their object was solely the 
development of qualities serviceable in war. They were performed 
in gymnasia (probably in the morning before breakfast and in the 
afternoon before the evening meal) and generally naked. The 
exercises consisted principally in running, leaping, fighting, riding, 
swimming, throwing the discus, and hunting. 

The little boys began with running and leaping. At the same 
time they practised playing at ball to strengthen the arms. In 
the upper classes the principal exercises were military evolutions; 
also wrestling, throwing the quoit, and hurling the spear. Some 
say that the fancratium—a personal contest in which any means 
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might be taken of defeating an opponent—was discouraged 
because it might disfigure the face and cause such serious injuries 
of other kinds as to unfit for war. But there can, I think, be no 
doubt that it existed and was encouraged. Not to speak of other 
authorities, we find it referred to in Plato’s Laws, and even so 
late as Cicero it might be seen. In the Tusc. Disp. V, 27, he 
says, ‘* ddelescentium greges Lacedemone vidimus ipst incredibilt 
contentione certantes pugnis, calctous, unguibus, morsu denique, quum 
exanimarentur, priusquam victos se faterentur.”” Pausanias also 
speaks of the personal contests which were carried on in the 
island of Platanistas. He tells of the eyes being torn from their 
sockets in these encounters. 

We must never forget, however, that even the Spartan Greek 
looked with contempt on athletic training for its own sake. He 
did not, as has been already remarked, aim at making athletes. 
Men trained simply to run, and others trained only to box could 
give only a disproportionate development to the human frame. 
The Spartans, it is said, had no separate institutions called gym- 
nasia; but in truth their whole system was gymnastic, and they 


pursued every kind of physical exercise which could give activity 


to the body and power of endurance. 

With the gymnastic exercises were conjoined exercises in 
dancing. The chief kinds of dance in use in Sparta were 
war-dances. When the boys had learned to march to the 
time of the cithara and wind instruments, instruction in the 
rudiments of the war-dance soon followed. This Pyrrhic dance 
(which Thaletas had brought from Crete to Sparta), accord- 
ing to Plato, represented the cautious movements necessary 
for avoiding blows and assaults of an enemy, as well as all move- 
ments suited to attack, ¢. g., springing to the side, drawing back, 
bending down to the earth, and springing up again. The Pyrrhic 
was also danced in armour, and in companies, in which case the 
movements of attack and defence were gone through in whole 
masses to the rhythm of the music. In addition to war-dances 
there were also the choral dances, which formed part of divine 
worship, representing mythical events and giving expression 
to religious feelings. The Caryatic dance was danced annual- 
ly by the maidens in honour of Diana, and the Srbasis by 
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boys and girls together. In this dance, they sprang into the air 
and struck themselves behind with the feet. 

There can be no doubt that the tendency of the excessive gym- 
nastic training of the young Spartans, while hardening, must 
have been, at the same time brutalizing, unless powerfully counter- 
acted by intellectual and moral influences, which, as we shall see, 
it was not. The Spartan was, indeed, always hard and cruel. 
Aristotle sums up this whole question in his Politics: ‘* At the 
present day the states, which enjoy the highest repute for care in 
the education of children, generally produce in them an athletic 
condition whereby they mar their bodily presence and develop- 
ment; while the Lacedemonians, although they avoided this mis- 


take, render them brutal by the exertions required of them in the 


belief that this is the best means to produce a valorous disposi- 
tion. Yet, as we have several times remarked, valour is nei 
the only virtue nor the virtue principally to be kept in view in the 
superintendence of children; and even if it were, the Lacede- 
monians are not successful in devising the means to attain it. For 
neither in the animal world generally nor among uncivilized na- 
tions do we find valour associated with the most savage char 
ters, but rather with such as are gentle, like the lions. ‘There 
are many uncivilized nations who think very little of slaying and 
eating their fellow-creatures, ¢. ¢., the Acheans and Hesiochans on 
the shores of the Black sea and other nations of the mainland /n 
those parts, some of whom are as savage as these, and others more 
so; yet, although their existence is one of piracy, they are abso- 
lutely destitute of valour. Nay, if we look - case of the 
Lacedemonians themselves, it is well known that, although 
maintained their superiority to all other peoples so long as 
alone were assiduous in the careful endurance of laborious exerci 
they are now suspassed by others in the contests both of the 
wrestling-school and of actual war. The fact is that their pre-em- 
inence was due not to their disciplining their youth in this severe 
manner, but solely to their giving them a course of training, while 
other nations with whom they had to contend did not. Now it 


that we should base our judgment not upon their achievements 1 


the past but at the present day; for at present they have co 


petitors in their educational system, whereas in past times they 


it 


had none. We may conclude then that it 1 the brutal el 
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ment ¢z men but the element of nobleness which should hold the 
first place—for the power of encountering noble perils must be- 
long, not to a wolf nor to any other brute, but only to a brave 
man :—and that to give up our children overmuch to bodily exer- 
cises and leave them uninstructed in the true essentials, 7. ¢., i 
the rudiments of education, is in effect to degrade them to the level 
of mechanics by rendering them useless in a statesman’s hands 
for any purpose except one, and, as our argument shews, not so 
useful as other people even for this.’’* (The Politics of Aristotle. 
Book V, page 229.) 


(6) Jntellectual ana Moral Education.—Intellectual, moral, and 
esthetic education were all included by the Greeks under 
the general designation mustc. ‘*Gymnastic for the body, 
music for the mind,” says Plato. ‘This term, however, was 
frequently used, (I think always by Aristotle,) in the nar- 
rower sense in which it is now employed. Grammata and 
mousthe (in its narrower acceptation) fegether constituted AZoustke 
in its larger sense Now the training of the mind was in 
Sparta, as we might expect, essentially and almost exclusively rep- 
resented by the instruction in music in the narrower acceptation 
of the word, Music was practised in order by its means to rouse 
the mind to bravery and patriotism. But it was always married 


to words—poems celebrating the glory of the gods, and also the 


deeds of heroes. It is generally said that the boys and youths 


learned to play the cithara, but I cannot reconcile this with 
Artist. Polit: V, 5, where it is said that the Spartans took pleas- 
ure in music and could judge it; but did not themselves learn it. 
They certainly sang. ‘The songs were chiefly choric and were 
national rather than personal in their sentiment. It was the cus- 
tom, according to Plutarch, to call on the boys to sing after 
supper. The chaunts that were approved by the ephors, sung in 
the manly and grave Doric style, were meant to instil into the 
hearts of the young citizens the moral elements of the Spartan 
life, viz., courage and discipline, a noble pride, contempt of cow- 
ardly and servile ways, the seriousness of life, and the worthiness 
of effort. The laws of Lycurgus also, which Terpander had set 


* In quoting from Aristotle I take Welldon’s Translation. 
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to music, were committed to memory and chaunted. But the 


music had ever to remain grave and measured. Plutarch says, 
‘‘Their songs had a life and spirit in them that inflamed and pos- 
sessed men’s minds with an enthusiasm and ardour for action; the 
style of them was plain and without affectation; the subject al- 
ways serious and moral; most usually it was in praise of such men 
as had died in defence of their country, or in derision of those that 
had been cowards: the former they declared happy and glorified; 
the life of the latter they described as most miserable and abject. 
Indeed, if we will take the pains to consider their compositions, 
some of which were still extant in our days, and the airs on the 
flute to which they marched when going to battle, we shall find 
that Terpander and Pindar had reason to say that music and 
valour were allied. The former says of Lacedemon:— 


‘The spear and song in her do meet, 
And Justice walks about her street; ’ 


and Pindar :— 


‘Councils of wise elders here, 
And the young men’s conquering spear, 
And dance, and song, and joy appear ;’ 


both describing the Spartans as no less musical than warlike; in 
the words of one of their own poets :— 


‘With the iron stern and sharp 
Comes the playing of the harp.’ 


For, indeed, before they engaged in battle, the king first sacri- 
ficed to the Muses, in all likelihood to put them in mind of the 
manner of their education and of the judgment that would be 
passed upon their actions, and thereby to animate them to the 
performance of exploitsthat should deserve a record.’”” (112 and 
113.) We must not forget, too, that some of the most celebrated 
lyric poets were Spartans. 

And yet the music of the Spartans was limited in its range. It 
is said that when the musician, Phrynis, came from Lesbos to 
Sparta with a new-stringed cithara, the ephor then in power cut 
off two of the strings. And in the same way, the eleven-stringed 
cithara is said to have been taken by the ephors in Sparta from 
the pupil of Phrynis, Timotheus of Miletus, and hung up in the 
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music-hall in the market place. They remained as constant to 
the seven-stringed cithara of Terpander as to the Doric style of 
melody. This contradicts Aristotle’s opinion. 

The power of music in forming the character was recognised 
by the ancient Egyptians, and still more by the Greeks to an ex- 
tent which to us moderns is almost unintelligible. Of this Grote 
(II, 190) says: ‘‘ The Doric mode created a settled and deliberate 
resolution exempt alike from the desponding and impetuous senti- 
ments, * * * * * The marked ethical effects produced by 
these modes in ancient times are facts perfectly well attested, 
however difficult they may be to explain on any general theory of 
music.”” The tradition regarding Pythagoras is that he had or- 
ganised melodies and harmonies so as to suit different affections 
and passions of the soul. 

Milton’s well-known lines in the first book of Paradise Lost 
naturally occur to us here. 

‘Anon they move 
In phalanx perfect to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders; such as raised 
To height of noblest temper heroes old 
Arming to battle, and instead of rage 


Deliberate valour breathed, firm and unmoved 
With dread of death, to flight or foul retreat.’’ 


Reading and writing formed, as may be supposed, no necessary 
part of the Spartan system of education, although no one was 
forbidden to acquire skill in them, and there were adventure 
schoolmasters in Sparta for boys. Plutarch says, ‘‘ Reading and 
writing they gave them just enough to serve their turn: their chief 
care was to make them good subjects and to teach them to endure 
pain and to conquer in battle.” (I, 106.) But the boys had to learn 
by heart the laws and pieces of poetry, which they sang, and also 
Homer. The majority of boys, we cannot doubt, learned to read 
and write after manuscripts came into use; but freemen could find 
a truly worthy occupation only in gymnastic, war, and hunting. 
Professor Ussing (p. 78) resting on a passage in Isocrates (Pan- 
athen, 209) says that many could neither read nor write even in 
the 4th century B. C. In truth we find that all states while en- 
gaged in moulding their civic life and holding their own against 
enemies necessarily look on literary pursuits with a certain con- 
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tempt. The medizval Baron was proud to be able to say that 
he could not read. 
‘‘Thanks to St. Bothan, son of mine 
Save Gawain, ne’er could pen a line,”’ 
(Marmion, VI, 15.) 

The only literature acceptable in the earliest stages of social 
life is first, war-songs and ballads descriptive of personal prowess, 
and, secondly, hymns to the gods, and, thirdly, songs of lamenta- 
tion and joy. 

Foreign systems of training and sciences were, as might be ex- 
pected, not admitted, with the exception of mental arithmetic for 
practical purposes. And, although after the Peloponnesian War, 
(B. C. 431-404) grammarians and rhetoricians are found, yet the 
statement, (whether it be fact or fable) is characteristic, namely, 
that Cephisophos was banished from the town because he declared 
that he could speak the whole day long on any given subject. 
Rhetoric had no home in Sparta. Tragedies and comedies were 
also forbidden. All purely scientific and learned occupations 
were held in low esteem. 

The idea of arserp/ine, bodily and mental, governed the educa- 
tion of the Spartans; but a certain religious and civic training 
was obtained through their songs and tales and-their rhythmical 
laws. 

The Education of the Young Men. 


On entering their eighteenth vear, the youths left the pub 


lic school-houses for boys. It was the practice for grown 
men to choose boys or youths as favourites and to be respon- 
sible for their training. They were expected to set an 
example of all manly excellence to their pupils. For their 
acts, it is said, the man was indeed punishable. From this 
till their twentieth year they were called medletrenes (bude 


youths) and were allowed to let their hair and beard grow. 


were now principally exercised in arms, and occupied with drill and 


in skirmishing. From the twentieth to the thirtieth year their name 
was etrenes, youths; they lived in separate barracks and were com- 
pelled, under superintendence of the /rdtei to apply themselves 
to the prescribed bodily exercises. The more. specific military 


training was now begun. The most distinguished youths were 
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admitted into the troop of 300 knights, who, in peace, were at 


disposal of the ephors, and in war accompanied each king into 


the field, by a hundred at a time. 

Thus, as Plutarch says, the ‘‘ discipline of the boys continued 
still after they were full-grown men. No one was allowed to live 
after his own fancy; but the city was a sort of camp in which 
every man had his share of provisions and business set out, and 
looked upon himself not so much born to serve his own ends as 
the interest of his country. Therefore, if they were commanded 
nothing else, they went to see the boys perform their exercises, 
to teach them something useful, or to learn it themselves of those 
who knew better. And, indeed, one of the greatest and highest 
blessings Lycurgus procured his people was the abundance of 
leisure, which proceeded from his forbidding to them the exercise 
of any mean or mechanical trade. * * * All their time, except 
when they were in the field, was taken up by choral dances and 
festivals, in hunting and in attendance on the exercise grounds 
and places of public conversation.” 

The Spartan youth was not considered a full-grown man and a 
member of the Public assembly till his thirtieth year 

There were public exhibitions, at certain festivals, of the exer- 
cises which the vouth had practised in the gymnasium and of 
their attainments in music. On the Platanistas (to which I have 
already referred, an island formed by two small rivulets and 
shaded by plane-trees) the melletrenes annually fought, a battle. 
At the Karneia, the chief festival in honour of Apollo, which the 
Spartans celebrated in August, the youth in a body -had to make 
a display of the entire round of their musical, orchestric, and gym- 
nastic arts. On a special spét in the market-place they year by 
year danced the choral dances in honour of Apollo; here were 
heard the chaunts of Thaletas and Alemron; here gymnastic 
games were celebrated in presence of the kings and all the author- 
ities. On such festal days the chorus of old men sang: ‘* We 
once were men full of vigour!” and the chorus of the men 
answered. ‘‘But we are so now, if you care, try it.”” Where- 
upon the chorus of the boys repeated: ‘*We shall one day be 
still more vigorous.”’ This fragment attributed to Tyrtzus is 


preserved in Plutarch (Lyc. 21). 


The School Ri ra lew 


The social customs of the free citizens were part of 
the education of youth from the first, and for a long p® 
riod the men dined at common tables. On this point Plu- 
tarch says, ‘‘ They met by companies of fifteen, more or 
less, and each of them stood bond to bring in monthly a 
bushel of meal, eight gallons of wine, five pounds of cheese, two and 


a half pounds of figs, and some very small sum of money to buy 


flesh or fish with. Besides this, when any of them made sacrifice 


to the gods, they always sent a dole totthe common hall; and 
likewise when any of them had been hunting, he sent thither a 
part of the venison he had killed; for these two occasions were 
the only excuses allowed for supping at home. ‘The custom of 
eating together was observed strictly for a great while afterwards; 
insomuch that King Agis himself, after having vanqui 
Athenians, sending for his commons at his return home, be« 

he desired to eat privately with his queen, was refused the \ 
the polemarchs, and this refusal he resented so much as to omit 
next day the sacrifice due for a war happily ended: they then 
made him pay a fine. ‘They used to send their children to these 
tables as toa school of temperance; here they were | 

state affairs by listening to experienced statesmen; here 
learnt to converse with pleasantry, to make jests withou 

rility and take them without ill-humour.” (I. 97, 98.) 

says: ‘‘After drinking moderately, every man went to his home 
without lights, for the use of them was, on all occasions, forbid, 


to the end that they might accustom themselves to march boldly 
in the dark. Such was the common fashion of their meals.”’ 

On the subject of good manners Plutarch says: ‘* Now was 
their instruction in music and verse less carefully attended to than 
their habits of grace and good-breeding in conversation.” 

As regards conversational training an interesting statement Is 
made by Plutarch (p. 108): 

‘¢*The Iren, or under-master, used to stay a little with them after 
supper, and one of them he bade to sing a song, to another he put 
a question which required an advised and deliberate answer; for 
example, Who was the best man in the city? What he thought 
of such an action of sucha man? They used them thus early to 
pass a right judgment upon persons and things, and to inform 
themselves of the abilities or defects of their countrymen. If they 
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had not an answer ready to the question, Who was a good, or who 
an ill-reputed citizen, they were looked upon as of a dull and care- 
less disposition and to have little or no sense of virtue and honour; 
besides this, they were to give a good reason for what they said, 
and in as few words and as comprehensive as might be: he that 
failed of this or answered not to the purpose, had his thumb bit 
by his master. Sometimes the Iren di in the presence of 
the old men and magistrates, that he might see whether he pun- 
ished them justly and in due measure or not; and when he did 
amiss, they would not reprove him before the boys, but, when 
they were gone, he was called to account, and underwent correc- 
tion, if he had run far into either of the extremes of indulgence 
or severity.”’ 

The brief pointed question and the concise but incisive answer 
is still known" among us as ‘*‘Laconic” and specimens are pre- 
served by Plutarch in his Apophthegmat To 
tical training to the understanding, t have 
pointed and concise (hence Laconic) expression, to grasp 
the kernel of every affair quickly, to move towards an object with 
directness—this was the ideal of the intellectual education of the 
Spartans, and in this the men were expected to train the youths 
and boys, while they showed them by their conversation how they 
ought to think of affairs and reat them. 

We now see that the education in Sparta was a public education, 
from childhood up to full manhood. Each citizen was concerned 
in the proper upbringing of hisfellowcitizens. Every man wasthus 
a teacher of the boy; every youth had in every man and in every 
old mau to give heed to his teacher. Every man, and especially 


every old man, was authorized and enjoined to chastise the erring 


boy and youth not with words only, but with the rod, wherever he 


found him, on the street and in the exercise grounds. The boy 
or youth who resisted the warnings of an old man was visited with 
disgrace and double punishment. Age, indeed, enjoyed in. Sparta 
a respect which is unique in history. The young man stood to 
the old manin the moral relation of obedience, emulation, and rev- 
erence. The younger were required to give way to the old in the 
streets and to stand up in their presence. ‘‘ Only in Sparta is it 
pleasant to grow old,” could on this account a foreigner once ex- 
claim, when ke witnessed this veneration of the youth toward old 
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age. ‘* The other Greeks know what is becoming, the Spartans 
alone practise it,”’ said an old man, who, at Olympia and Athens, 
was attended to by no one, was mocked by many, and before 
whose grey head the Spartans reverentially rose up. (Cic. de 
Sen. 18.) 

To conclude: An iron sceptre, as we have seen, ruled over 
the Spartan youth from their seventh till their thirtieth year. 
Flogging was the universal punishment; and every boy as well as 
every youth had to dread the stick of every Spartan, besides the 
official chastisements of the ddéref and the Pedonomus who, as 
**provost-marshal,”” went with his whip-bearers through the 
streets and the exercising-grounds. Moreover the Ephors went 
on circuit every tenth day to inspect the youth, to see whether 
their clothing, dormitories, and beds were according to the regu- 
lations; whether the appearance and growth of the boys was con- 
formable to the required development; and they would even, it is 
said, whip any one who had grown broader and stouter than he 
ought to be according to the measurement applied. For every 
offence, for every negligence of the boys strokes with a cane, or 
lashes with a whip were inflicted; for the Spartans thoroughly be- 
lieved that the strictest discipline produced the best men 

The Spartan education was (like the Persian, in so far as 
we know anything about it) public. It was public also in the 
sense that it was open equally to all free-born children. ‘* There 
are,” says Aristotle, ‘‘many people who endeavour to de- 
scribe the Lacedwmonian polity as a democracy because of the 
many democratical elements in its constitution. We may in- 
stance, first, the education of children. Ihe children of the rich 
are brought up in the same way as those of the poor, and receive 
an education which would not be bevond the children of poor 
parents. And the sam¢ is true of the years succeeding childhood, 
and again, afterwards when they reach man’s estate: there is no 
distinction between rich and poor. So, too, they all fare alike in 
the common meals, and the rich wear a dress which any poor 


man would be able to procure.”’ (Arist: Pol. VI, 9.) 
The Education of the Women. 


The education of the Spartan women was, like that of the men, 


a public one. To make the young women as fit as possible to be 
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vigorous mothers of robust children, which was considered the most 
important function of free-born women, a gymnastic course was 
on the part of the State prescribed for the girls. In separate 
gymnasia, divided into different classes according to their different 
ages, they exercised themselves in hopping, dancing the Spartan 
fling, in running, wrestling, leaping, in throwing the quoit and 
the spear. Like the boys they also wore the woollen under-gar- 
ment, although a little longer, vet in their exercises slit up on one, 
f not both thighs.* They were practised, besides, in melodies of 
many kinds. On particular festivals the young men and maidens 
danced their choral dances and sang their chaunts in company. 
‘‘Lycurgus ordered,” says Plutarch, ** the maidens to exercise them- 
selves with wrestling, running, throwing the quoit and casting the 
dart, to the end that the fruit they conceived might, in strong and 
healthy bodies, take firmer root and find better growth; and 
withal that they, with this g-eater vigour, might be the more able 
to undergo the pains of child-bearing. And to the end he might 
take away their over-great tenderness and fear of exposure to the 
air and all acquired womanishness, he ordered that they should go 
naked ¢ in the processions,” etc They thus grew up, through 
vigorous exercise of their muscles, exposed to the sun and the 
free air, so sturdy and strong, that an Athenian woman in Aris- 
tophanes was forced to exclaim in regard to one of Sparta: ‘* How 


lovely thou art, how blooming thy skin, how rounded thy flesh, 


what a chest, thou mightest strangle a bull In spite of this 
masculine upbringing, the Spartan women were attached wives 
and good house-keepers; and there is no evidence, in the opinion 


of most writers, of a lack of propriety and modesty among the 


voung. On the other hand, Platoin his Laws” (Politics II], 9.) 


and Aristotle in his Politics point very distinctly to a different 
conclusion, 

It is true the Spartan women did not know how to spin and 
weave well, but they knew how to rule the house well, and at the 
same time, as members of the State, having a just view of their 
own position, to speak with freedom in presence of the men. 

* On which account the poet Ibycus calls them the ‘‘ thigh displayers.”’ 

+] imazine ‘‘nakel’'’ meant destitute of any outer garment, but not 


positis ely nude. 
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Their dress was simple and unadorned. After their marriage 
they were no longer unveiled when they went from home. They 
seem to have been thoroughly alive to what the State required 
from all those who belonged to it, and they exercised upon son 
and husband a deep and lasting influence. Their opinion was 
respected, their censure dreaded, their commendation sought. 
On the great festal days to which we have already referred, the 
young women used to stand round, criticising and encouraging 
the youth. ‘*Those who were commended,” says Plutarch, 
‘went away proud, elated, and gratified with their honour among 
the maidens; and those who were rallied were as sensibly touched 
by it as if they had been reprimanded; and so much the more be- 
cause the kings and the elders, as well as the rest of the city, saw 
and heard all that passed.” And in later years the husband by 
the thought of his wife, the son by the remembrance of his 
mother was to be spurred on to all that was esteemed worthy of 
honour. Sparta, too, was distinguished for its heroic women who 
offered thanks to the gods in the temples when their husbands 
and sons had fallen gloriously in battle for theircountry. (Leuctra, 
B. C. 371.) One such mother slew her son with her own hand, 
because he had turned back like a coward from the battle: and 
another—Gorgo—the wife of Leonidas, delivéred to her son his 
shield with the words: ‘‘ Either with this or upon it.” ‘‘If the 
root is good,” says Plutarch, ‘‘the plant also grows the better,” 
and puts the question: ‘‘ Why should we not in the case of men 
have as much regard for a good breed (See Mahaffy 63-65.) as in 
that of dogs and horses?” 
We find two poems in the Greek Anthology illustrative of this 

feature of the Spartan female character :— 

Eight sons Damaenata at Sparta’s call 

Sent forth to fight: one tomb received them all. 

No tears she shed, but shouted ‘‘ Victory! 

Sparta, I bore them but to die for thee.’’ 


Again, 


A Spartan, his companion slain, 

Alone from hattle fled, 

His mother, kindling with disdain 

That she had borne him, struck him dead; 
For courage and not birth alone 

In Sparta testifies a son. 
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Of the women, then, as of the men, we are entitled to say that 
the Spartan system demanded the unconditional subjection of the 
individual will to the will of the community as determined by law. 
The freedom of the individual had no existence as opposed to the 
freedom of the whole, or rather in the freedom of the whole the 
individual had to find his freedom. 


Now, what was the result of all this exclusiveness of national life 
and severity of discipline? Precisely those results which we see 
flowing from an over severe system of education in families and 
schools in these days. So long as the Spartan remained at home, 
he was all that Lycurgus could have desired him to be—grave, 
severe, brave, self-controlled, self-sacrificing, long-enduring, full 
of respect for his elders, full uf devotedness to the State. But 
take the Spartan away from the arbitrary system under which he 
lived, and we learn that he was lax and licentious, anda prey 
(curiously enough) to the very vice of avarice, against which so 
many precautions had been taken. How was this? Because his 
morality was a State-morality, not a personal and individual free 
growth from within. He was quite at sea when out of leading- 
strings. ‘There was no personal and inner idea of morality up ta 
which he was to live. Instead of this there was a civic, in trath 
little more than a tribal morality and a tribal virtue, imposed by 
external authority and maintained by severity. The Hellenic: 
spirit was unquestionably there, but it had forged fetters for it- 
self. When Sparta got the better of Athens and had to lead 
Greece, it could not do it. (Spartan Supremacy, B. C. 405-371.) 
It wanted that breadth and elasticity of mind, that humanity of 
spirit which could alone enable it to understand, and by under- 
standing, to control others. How else than by a sympathetic 
understanding of the rights and feelings of others can justice be 
done? and when justice is not done, a State is doomed. 

In view of modern movements, it is interesting to note that we 
have in Sparta as near an approach to State-socialism as the his- 
tory of mankind has yet exhibited—socialism, moreover in the 
most favourable circumstances, because it was the socialism of an 
aristocracy supported by a slave system. The State regulated 
the individual life, and, by so doing, crushed out individuality, 


personal initiation, literary and scientific activity, and moral free- 
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dom. Sparta, as an interesting educational experiment, is a valuable 
contribution to the history of education, but it is no less instruct- 
ive to the political philosopher.* 


Let us now look at Athens. 


University of Edinburgh 


LATIN IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Over one hundred thousand of the pupils of our high schools 
and academies were, according to the recently issued report of 
the Commissioner of Education, pursuing the study of Latin in 
the school year 1889-99. ‘That is to say about 33 per cent. of 
the total membership of our secondary schools were taking Latin. 
Of other studies algebra alone outranked Latin in numbers and 
percentage—a popularity due, I fancy, not to any Adonis-like 


charms in the study itself, but rather to its Charon-like demands 
} 


that every unfortunat2 wayfarer should pay his obolus. These 


statistics must afford little consolation to those who think that 
Latin is in a state of decline. Educationists and men of affairs 
alike agree as tu the value and impostance of Latin and the testi- 
mony of men of such widely different spheres of activity as Super- 
intendent E. E. White of Cincinnati and Charles A. Dana of the 
New York Sun agrees as to the serious consequences involved in 
dropping it or giving it even a secondary position in our educa- 
tional system. ‘To any teacher who holds with Professor Tate 
that the ‘‘ great end of all our teaching is the development of the 
faculties,’”’ the worth of Latin must remain unquestioned. I do 
do not know but that I am ready to say that every pupil who ex- 
pects to graduate from our high schools should, unless there is 
some uncommonly good reason, be required to take at least two 
years of Latin. The Lawrenceville (N. J.) school requires that 

*Some may think that I have quoted too much from Plutarch, but I 
have done so only where his statements are in harmony with the results 
of modern criticism. 


S. S. Laur: 
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every graduate from its courses shall have had three years of 


Latin—and I am not sure but the requirement is wise. Latin is 
built upon a firm and 6ure foundation, What is needed is not an 
apology for its study or an argument for its value, but an enthusi- 
astic appreciation, on the part of all who are teaching it or intend 
to teach it, of its worth and its dignity. 

Granted then that we are appreciative of the place and the im- 
portance of Latin; granted that we are fully alive to the responsi- 
bility of giving to one hundred thousand Latin neophytes, the 
very best equivalent and the most satisfactory returns for their 
time and labor—how shall we do it? In other words, what aims 
and what methods of teaching will best tend to inculcate Latin 
most rapidly, accurately, and permanently in the minds of our 
pupils and at the same time awaken and keep alive in them an at- 
tachment, even an enthusiasm, for the subject? ‘‘ Method,” as 
Professor Thomas has very thoughtfully observed, ‘‘has two 
meanings. One signifies a teacher’s entire character displaying 
itself in his work; the other, much more common, is synony:nous 
with routine. Before one should ask how one shall teach, there 
are two other questions that one should ask oneself: What knowl- 
edge am I seeking to impart? And to what end?” 

To the consideration of these two questions, either directly or 
by implication, we now purpose to devote ourselves. When we 
have clearly and definitely in mind the goal toward which we are 
striving, the question of method will svon enough adjust itself to 
the requirements. But until we do have a clearly defined aim, 
methods and results alike are apt to be in a decidedly chaotic 
condition. What then is the aim, or what are the aims, of the 
preparatory work in Latin? 

It has been my pleasure, in the course of the preparation of 
this paper, to gather, together specimen entrance examination 
questions recently used by five or six of our leading and represent- 
ative institutions—Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and the University of Michigan. It seemed 
to me that from them I could best and most satisfactorily deter- 
mine what, in the judgment of the heads of our leading Latin de- 
partments, was expected and demanded of the preparatory teacher. 

The old, immemorial requirements, such as a knowledge of 
forms, of syntax, of scansion, Xc., need not be dwelt upon. They 
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are familiar to us all. Almost all teachers give to these points 
the requisite attention. What I wish particularly to invite consid- 
eration to are the changed and increased,demands, first in the 
matter of translating Latin at sight and second in the matter of 
Latin writing. As might be expected, the colleges 1 have men- 
tioned differ widely as to the extensiveness of the demand along 
these lines and as to the importance attached to them. In the 
matter of translation at sight Harvard and the University of Chi- 
cago, for instance, represent what might be termed the extreme 
view. Their test of the candidate’s knowledge of Latin lies 
wholly and exclusively along the line of sight-reading. If they 
can avoid it, they will never give a candidate a passage of Latin 
he has read before. Allow me to quote from a letter received 
recently from Professor Hale of the University of Chicago. 
Referring to the entrance examination papers he had sent me, he 
says: ‘‘ Their most salient point will not, of course, escape your 
attention: namely, their demand that the pupil should trans- 
late at sight. In fact, although we may, of course, make mistakes, 
it is our intention at these examinations wezver to use passages 
which the student has seen before. In this respect Harvard and 
Chicago now stand alone; but I think that we shall not stand 
alone for many years.’”’ Further on he asks, *‘ Do you happen to 
have seen a pamphlet of mine upon the ‘Art of Reading Latin’? 
It indicates what seems to me should be the spirit of all the earlier work 
in Latin.” 

I quote this letter both as setting forth the demands made 
upon the preparatory Latin teacher from one side, and as indica- 
ting what, in the opinion of so learned and scholarly an authority 
as Professor Hale, should be the end and aim of the preparatory 
work, z7z.: the ability to translate any Latin of the average diffi- 
culty of Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil at sight—that is to say, with- 
out previous preparation and with the slightest use of notes and 
vocabulary. 

In another class belong more or less loosely, the representatives 
of the older and more conservative view of what should be de- 
manded and expected of the candidate. These institutions either 
make no demand at all in the way of sight-reading, as the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and Princeton, or their demands are limited, as 
at Cornell, where one short passage of no particular difficulty was 
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assigned. At Yale they require, along.with an examination in 
the prepared work—Caesar, Cicero, &c.,—a passage of prose, of 
considerable length and fairly difficult, to be translated at sight. 
It might be proper to state, however, that Princeton, in its last 
Calendar announces that, beginning with the year 1894, passages 
for translation at sight will be given along with the test in prepared 
work. But whatever institutions may be behindhand, there is 
little doubt as to the tendency. Sight-reading, on a more or less 
extended scale, is something that we preparatory teachers must 
reckon on and prepare for. ‘here may be room for discussion as to 
the emphasis to be placed upon sight-reading. It may be that 
the position taken by Harvard and Chicago represents an extreme 
reaction from the old, time-honored demands, and that the 
method pursued by Yale, Princeton, and Cornell in requir'ng pas- 
sages from the prepared text as well as from a text that has never 
been read before,—will most truthfully indicate the student’s ac- 
quirements and power; but in any case the demands upon the 
preparatory teacher are undoubted and imperative, and the abil- 
ity to read Latin at sight, without the aid of copious notes and a 
constantly consulted vocabulary, is, so far as time and opportu- 
nity permit, to be assiduously and zealously cultivated by the 
teacher. 

While I believe that a vastly increased attention should be 
given to this side of our Latin work, it may not be amiss, in case 
a new-born zeal should get the better of our discretion, to utter 
one or two words of caution. In the first place, there is danger, 
as Professor Bennett of Cornell very clearly points out in an ar- 
ticle in the May number of the ScnHoo. Review, that entire and 
absolute devotion to the sight-reading idea may be injurious to 
accurate scholarship and be the occasion of a good deal of super- 
ficial work. Let me quote his words on the subject: ‘‘ The 
habit which has become prevalent among us of endeavoring to 
gallop over large amounts of Latin which the pupil cannot readily 


apprehend, not only possesses no advantages—it is perfectly de- 


moralizing.” The point to be borne in mind, it seems to me, is 
that we are not to attempt too much, and that our zeal for read- 
ing Latin at sight ought not to tempt us to sacrifice quality to 
quantity of work, or accuracy to a fondness for being in the 
fashion. It is not to be forgotten either that the average high 
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school student has not reached a very mature period in his intel- 
lectual development and a great deal is not to be expected of him. 
Perhaps if he could read selections from Eutropius or the * Viri 
Romae,” it would be all that we ought to expect. Such work as 
this—using, for instance, Professor Greenough’s recently issued 
pamphlet selections from Eutropius, or Professor Rolfe’s edition 
of ** Viri Romae’’—might be introduced without difficulty either 
for a few minutes each day or for a proportionately longer period 
two or three times a week. 

As to the cultivation of the ability to read Latin at sight, I do 
not know that I have any specially new methods to exploit. The 
best way to read Latin at sight, so far as I know, is to read-—read 
just as much as you can possibly tind time for and justas much as 
can be done thoroughly. ‘Train the pupil to the habit of accu- 
rately locating forms and of taking the words in the order in 
which they are written. The acquirement of a vocabulary ts also, 
of course, a very necessary and essential thing and I think much 
greater pains should be taken to enlarging this. ‘To this end | 
find the memorizing of synonyms and common idioms, the study 
of word-groups based upon the same root to be very helpful. The 
memorizing of passages has a tendency to cultivate a fee/ing for 
the language and this, after all, is the great end. Experience 
and the desire to attain the end aimed at will suggest to every 
wide-awake teacher methods of procedure. 

Before I take up the topic of Latin writing, permit me to say a 
few words in reference to the relation of Latin to English, a 
matter, which, perhaps, undue attention to sight-reading may 
cause us to overlook. The end of Latin may not be to learn 
English, but certainly its end is not to demoralize English. With- 
out any lessening of the effort toward the acquisition of larger 
power and greater freedom in the translation of the Latin as Zatin, 
attention can easily be given to the English renderings of the pre- 
pared Latin work. 

In these days when the demand for purer and better English, 
and for greater power of expression, is so all-pervading and 
insistent, I am still antediluvian enough to believe that the train- 
ing which produced such stylists as Macaulay, Addison, Newman, 
and Matthew Arnold, is still the best and most fruitful method 


for cultivating a broad and accurate acquaintance with our mother 
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tongue. No boy can work day after day, year in and year out, 
at the task of transferring Latin—a language whose thought and 
idiom are so remote from our own—into good, accurate, idiomatic 
English, without gaining a vastly increased acquaintance with the 
resources and the possibilities of our royal English tongue. And 
so I hold that we teachers of preparatory Latin should insist ever 
and always—constantly and unceasingly—upon clear-cut, well-ex- 
pressed, properly-arranged Aug/ish translations. It is one of the 
much flaunted charges against the study of the classics, that it 
tends to that demoralization in the use of English which must 
necessarily be the accompaniment of the slovenly, any-way-to-get- 
over-the-ground translations with which the ears of the man who 
loves beauty in language, as wellas in all else, are often distressed. 
If Latin is to maintain its enviable position in the educational cur- 
riculum it cannot afford to give its enemies the foothold which it 
unfortunately often does give, but rather it ought to be—as it 
may in the hands of the alert and thoughtful teacher—the most 
valuable and most loyal handmaid in the work of maintaining that 
accurate and discriminating use of the English language, which 
is the sign and seal of the educated and cultured man. To 
secure this end, it seems to me, the teacher should never for an 
instant permit the pupil to translate the review lesson at least, in 
a slovenly and un-idiomatic way. This can be brought about, I 
should say, without any display of harshness on the teacher’s part, 
simply by example, by precept, by inspiring in the pupils a kindly 
rivalry, and by creating in them a feeling for linguistic 
beauty. In fine, we should teach Latin not for the sake of Eng- 
lish, but for the sake of Latin; as much Latin as you can teach 
and your pupils can learn; as much Latin as, by memorizing, by 
reviewing, by composition, by etymological study, by word group- 
ing, can be instilled into them, but ever bearing in mind that it is 
in our power, by care and watchfulness, to make the Latin the 
most efficient instrument and the most fruitful agent in the ac- 
quirement of a mastery of the language of our own thought and 
our own life. 

As to methods in general, I fear I have but little that is new or 
helpful to offer. I believe that memoriter work is good, and 


every week I minage2 to give my pupils a few lines to commit to 


memory. Usually, at the beginning of the recitation period, I 


| 
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devote a few minutes to oral work, usually sentences based on the 
review lesson illustrating some principle of syntax which I wish to 
impress upon them. This, I find, produces excellent results and 
at the same time dispenses with the feeling of drudgery which is 
likely to come to a student who works out the sentences given 
for oral work in such books as Daniell’s, or Collar’s, Compo- 
sition. As Mr. Hull, in justifying the limited number of exercises 
in the new Latin Lessons prepared by him and Mr. Preble, says: 
**T believe that drill work on the paradigms should be confined 
largely to the class room, and the pupil should be saved the drudg- 
ery and the consequent dislike for the study which arises from 
being compelled to write out a large number of uninteresting sen- 
tences.’’ So, every day, I give my pupils a few sentences, designed, 
as I have said, to illustrate some point in syntax or some idiom, 
or some weak point in their translation, and I find the practice 
profitable and, so far as I can judge, interesting. For the acquire- 
ment of a vocabulary I am following the plan of Mr. Collar’s ** Gate 
to Caesar ’’—studies in word-groups and in synonyms, and this, in 
addition to the memorizing of such common idioms and expres- 
sions as are to be found, has seemed to work exceedingly well. I 
believe, too, in a constant and, if possible, daily drill in etymol- 
ogy—in the declensions and conjugations. A few words each day 
will answer the purpose and but a few minutes need be consumed. 

But in the discussion of methods, I wish especially to deal with 
the vexed problem of Latin prose composition, and I doubt not 
I shall be pardoned, if I devote the rest of my time and attention 
to this topic. I question very much whether there is an aspect of 
preparatory Latin which calls for more thoughtful and more anx- 
ious care on the part of the conscientious teacher than this of 
Latin composition. It is the almost invariable testimony of Latin 
teachers that there is no part of their work which isso unsatisfac- 
tory or so seemingly unproductive of results commensurate with 
the work and energy bestowed on it as is this. Pupils dread it as 
an unmitigated ‘‘ grind” and teachers push it through by main 
force, feeling that it is a disagreeable and unprofitable task, to be 
disposed of as quickly as possible. It is a dose of distasteful med- 
icine, necessary for Latin life, but to be taken only as a dire ne- 
cessity and with a most gruesome face. That such an unfortu- 


nate feeling exists there can be litt!e doubt in the mind of any 


| 
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one who has conversed with preparatory teachers. There is a 
very prevalent and well-grounded dissatisfaction with the results 
achieved. 

Not to spend any more words on the problem, but at once 
granting that there is a problem, let us consider what solution, if 
any, can be found. The problem facing us, as I take it, is this: 
Can Latin prose composition be so taught that it will achieve the 
desired result—a reasonable degree of facility in writing ordinary 


prose—and at the same time develop and maintain such interest 
and enthusiasm that the subject will no longer be a bore. That 
study only is distasteful and burdensome in which the pupil feels 
that the time and effort expended are excessively disproportionate 
to the results obtained; when he feels that he is in the position of 
the underpaid workman. So far as my experience has gone, the 
majority of boys and girls are willing to work hard and faithfully, 
provided only they are getting some adequate return for their 
labor. This, it strikes me, has been the fatal difficulty with Latin 
composition. The pupils have toiled and struggled faithfully, 
even desperately, but the returns have been altogether disappoint- 
ing. What is to be done? The desirable end—is it not?—is the 
maximum of power in writing Latin with the minimum of friction 
and fruitless labor. ‘To attain this desirable end is the aim of 
every earnest and enthusiastic teacher of Latin. 

There are in vogue, to make a general division, two systems of 
teaching Latin prose. The one is probably most familiarly known 
through the late Professor Jones’s Exercises in Latin Prose Com- 
position; the other is represented by such book as Daniell’s Ex- 
ercises in Latin Composition or Collar’s Practical Latin Composi- 
tion. It is unnecessary to enter into any lengthy description of 
these two systems. All teachers are familiar with the difference 
in aim and the consequent difference in method. Through a series 
of forty lessons, each of which is designed to illustrate some syn- 
tactical principle, Professor Jones aimed to give the student as 
thorough and complete drill as was possible or practicable in prepar- 
atory work. The English sentences to be done into Latin, while 
for the most part based on Caesar and Cicero, have no connection 
with one another and are simply a number of detached and unre- 


lated sentences having for their sole aim the practical inculcation 


of some principle of Latin syntax. This method gives no drill 
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whatever in writing a connected and logically developed nar- 
rative. ‘To transfer back into Latin a paraphrase of any given 
chapter of Caesar, even though it contained no marked peculiari- 
ties of syntax or idiom, would, I venture to say, be quite beyond 
the powers of the accredited student of Jones’s Prose. And yet, 
in spite of the criticisms which may be passed on the book and in 
spite of a tendency in some quarters to abandon it, Its success in 
fixing firmly in the pupil's mind certain definite principles of Latin 
syntax and in familiarizing him with a gdodly number of Latin id- 
ioms is unquestioned. Because of this fact—this definiteness of 
results; this inculcating of something tangible—the method and 
the book are still dear to many ‘teachers and in lieu of something 
surely better they find themselves loath to abandon it. 

It was in response to the appeal for such a knowledge of Latin 
and such facility in using it as would enable the pupil to write a 
connected piece of narrative Latin, that the more recent text- 
books in Latin composition have been written. It was felt that 
while it was well enough to have a clear notion of ablatives of 
manner, datives with adjectives, X&c., yet these were means not 
ends, and were to be taught and learned not as endsin themselves 
but as means to the writing of Latin. I do not know but I might 
truthfully say that Jones’s Latin Prose is no drill-book in Latin 
writing at all. It is merely the preliminary step to such writing. 
When one has become famiiiar with the principles and idioms ex- 
emplified in it, one is then just ready to write Latin. The criti- 
cism I might pass on both systems is that Jones gives the means 
without the end, while Collar gives the end without the means. 
That is to say, while these more modern methods possibly develop 
a somewhat larger power in writing connected Latin prose, there 
is stilla lack of definiteness about the results of the prose work 
which leaves the teacher in a rather un-satisfied, if not dissatisfied, 
state of mind. ‘Take away from the pupil his Caesar and his 
Cicero and I fear he would make sorry work of his Latin prose. 
The only remedy is to do so much of this sort of work that the 
continual repetition of forms and constructions will fix them in 
the mind. But so much time, unfortunately, is not usually at our 
disposal. I wish it were. 1am a firm believer in Latin composi- 


tion. I do not believe it is possible to have too much of it. I 
believe there is nothing like it for familiarizing the pupil with 
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forms, with idioms, with grammatical constructions—in short, for 
developing a feeling for the language. It was with this sense of 
the strength and the weakness of these two systems—the definite- 
ness of the one, with the indefiniteness of the other, that I felt 
that a combination of the two, so far as practicable, might be de- 
sirable and profitable. So this fall I have been using Jones’s 
book as the basis of my work in syntax, assigning, however, but 
half the sentences in any given lesson. The time that would be 
devoted to writing the other half is given to writing a piece of 
connected narrative taken from Collar or Daniell. The experi- 
ment, of course, has not as yet progressed very far but it is cer- 


tainly working well and I am hopeful that it will prove a success 


The syntactical drill, which was formerly pure drudgery, has be- 


come something live and valuable, for it has an end outside of 
itself. It becomes the tool whereby the connected work of prose 
writing is done. ‘The drill in the ablatives absolute and in in- 
direct discourse is seen to be special drill, not for the sake mere- 
ly of ablatives absolute and of indirect discourse, but that 
through familiarity with these syntactical principles, a greater 
facility and larger power of writing connected narrative may be 
obtained. The pupil has some incentive to work at his seemingly 


puzzling problems tn syetax as they are exemplified and eluci- 


dated in Mr. Jones’s admirable book. Without a knowledge of 
these principles he cannot write Latin. ‘To write Latin with ease 
and accuracy is his aim. He therefore learns his Jones, that he 


may master his Collar. Of course, I am well aware that the Jones 
Exercises have no adrect bearing upon the connected work of 
Collar and Daniell, but their 7vd/rect value, their definite and thor- 
ough drill in principles of syntax must, of necessity, make them 
of great value for the correct writing of all prose. In the end I 
believe every teacher must, in a measure at least, write his own 
composition book, The exercises given by any or all books may 
be and will be suggestive; I doubt whether they can be final. 

In conclusion let me sum up a few of what seem to me the 
chief ends of our teaching and work. In the first place we ought 
to be imbued with an enthusiastic faith in the value of Latin both 
as a utilitarian and a disciplinary study, and in the second place 


we must keep clearly in mind the end or ends toward which our 


work should be constantly directed: first, the cultivation of the 
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ability to fee? Latin and to read it with ease and rapidity—to read 
at sight; second, by constant watchfulness in the use of English, 
to cultivate a correct and pleasing style of translation, to teach 
the pupils to discriminate between words, to inspire in them an 
appreciation and love of style; and then in our work in Latin 
composition to adopt such means and use such books as will yield 
the power to write ordinary Latin with reasonable ease and ac- 
curacy, whether it be by Jones’s book or Daniell’s, or both. Only 
we must be sure that we have developed *the ability. 


J. H. Harris 
Michigan Military Academy, 
Orchard Lake, Mich. 


THE WORK OF THE COMMITTEE OF TEN 


The major part of the work, outside the committee meetings 
was done by the chairman, President Eliot. - We might almost 
speak of the report as ‘* Dr. Eliot’s report,” and yet this would 
be far from the truth, for I suppose no member of the committee 
conceded more than he—perhaps no one so much as he—in the 
various compromises reached. Neither would I be understood as 
implying that the other members of the committee did little or 
nothing beyond their work at the two meetings. The prepara- 
tion for these meetings involved a great amount of correspond- 
ence on the part of every member, but the preparatory labor on 
the part of the chairman must have been more than nine times 
that of the average member. 

The work before the committee at its meeting in November, 
1892, was comparatively simple, though in some respects quite as 
important as that of the second meeting, November, 1893. 
Among important points settled at the former meeting were the 
number of conferences to be appointed and the subjects to be 
considered by each. Some, for instance, believed that the sub- 
jects of Latin and Greek might wisely be left to the con- 


sideration of the same conference. A compromise was effected 
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by appointing a conference on each subject, the two to meet at 
the same place. The grouping of subjects for conferences 6, 7, 
8, 9, (see page 5 of report) involved prolonged discussion and re- 
sulted in the exclusion of some subjects which many may think 
might properly have been included. 

Another important subject for the meeting of 1892 was the 
series of questions submitted for the consideration of the several 
conferences. Much stress has been laid upon the fact that the 
committee and all the conferences answered question 7 in the 
negative. Inasmuch as no teacher in the United States has yet 
been heard from who would answer it in the affirmative, the writer 
is of the opinion that the question (or the answer) was deserving 
of far less importance than seems to have been attached to it. 

The masterful summary of the reports of the conferences, pp. 
11-40 is the work of President Eliot, and few if any verbal 
changes were proposed by other members of the committee. Be- 
ginning with that portion of the report immediately following 
Table III, differences of opinion were numerous and in some in- 
stances not easily harmonized. 

A voluminous correspondence followed the issue of the first 
draft of the report in which the chairman again had the propor- 
tion of nine to one of labor. Perhaps this could not better be 
shown than by a few extracts from the correspondence between 


the chairman and a single member of the committee :— 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE, September 19, 1893. 
My DEAR SiR: I send you by this mail the reports of the nine coufer- 
ences held December 28-30, 1892, and a rough draft of a report from our 
Committee of Ten. * * * * I deg that you will feel perfectly free to 
propose additions, eliminations, or corrections. I have no special at- 
tachment to any passage, phrase, or word in the report, and shall be very 
glad to get all possible suggestions for its improvement - = * 
Probably the most important and the most assailable recommendation 
in the report is the flexible programme presented in Table III. I shalb 
value highly your criticism of it. * 
(signed) CHARLES W. ELIOT. 
OCTOBER 23, 1593. 
PRESIDENT Chairman of Committee of Ten :— 
DEAR SIR: * * * * Onthe first reading of the report—or rather 
that portion of it following Table III—I was disposed toaccept it uncondi- 
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tionally. On the second reading I began to doubt, and on subsequent 
examinaticn I have become skeptical as regards certain positions. * * 

* * Please bear in mind that I examine the report from the standpoint 
of one in charge of a mixed high school numbering between 700 and Soo 
pupils. Each teacher attends to four or five recitations per day and with 
few exceptions their separate classes number from thirty to sixty pupils 
* * * * Tcannot agree with the report that it is ‘‘desirable that 
nearly all the subjects taught in any year, should be taught during the 
same number of periods per week.’’ The number four does not, so read- 
ily as five, lend itself to a good distribution of work in aschool like ours 
Table III provides no place for music, dtawing, elocution, spelling, 
penmanship. etc. * * * * Such studies as stenography and manual 


end we 


training are coming into high schools and are coming ‘'te stay ”’, 
might as Well recognize the fact. Another and a very different class of 
subjects, such as political economy, mental science, and ethics has long 
been taught in secondary schools and Iam not prepared to recommend 
their abolishment from the curriculum. Remembering that more than go 
per cent. of high school pupils will never go to college, I consider such 
subjects far more valuable than astronomy, meteorology, or physioy 


raphy. * * * IT cannot assent to the proposition that ‘ e: 


cipal subject should be taught as extensively as every other.” 


in giving twice as much time to some subjects as others. In short, with 


any equipment which high schools are likely to have for a generation at 
least, I do not believe that geography or history can be made an equiva- 
lent of Latin or mathematics. Neither do! believe-that a subject shou 
be left out of a course for the sole reason that it cannot receive as much 
time as another subject. 

Very sincerely yours, 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, October 24, 1593 


My DEAR Str: Iam much obliged to you for your letter of October 


23rd containing comments on my tentative report for the Com 
Ten 

Your fundamental difficulty is lack of means to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Conferences in the schools as now organized. The 


lack of means must be admitted; but should we not indicate what is de- 


sirable, and ask for the means? 

I see there is another objection in your mind which the committee 
cannot meet, because the conferences give opposite advice, You think 
there must be in a high school course places for music, drawing, elocu- 
tion, spelling, penmanship, stenography, manual training, political econ- 
omy, mental science, and ethics. Now I believe it to be absolutely im- 
possible to make a course valuable for training to which these various 
and numerous subjects are admitted, 

It is clear that the Committee of Ten are going to have great difficulty 


in agreeing to any general report. President ——’s opinions are quite as 
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much at variance with those of the Conferences as your own. We may 
find it necessary to do nothing but give an account of how the Confer- 
ences were organized, and then present their work without recommenda- 
tions of ourown. * * * * I fear that your views and President ——’s 
indicate that the American public high school is going to diverge from 
the academy and endowed school, the first working on an information 
programme, the last on a training programme. 
Very truly vours, 
signed) CHARLES W. ELior 


OCTOBER, 25, 1893. 
PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ErrotT, Chairman Committee of Ten :— 


DEAR SIR: Your favor of the 24th inst. is at hand. I fully agree with 


your statement that our ‘‘fundameutal difficulty is lack of means to 
carry out the recommendations of the Conferences in the schools as now 
organized.’ I also agree that we should indicate what is desirable and 
ask for the means,’’ not however losing sight of what is attainable in the 
next decade. 

Of the subjects mentioned in your letter of the 24th which are not 
named in the tables of the provisional report, such as music, drawing, 
ete., I am firmly convinced that some should have a place in every high 
school course, while others, I think, should be admissible in certain 
courses. I send you, under different cover, a pamphlet giving the courses 
of study as at present arranged for our school. They are far from ideal, 
but I think they each offer scope for fair mental training under good 
teachers. * * * * That there is atendency of the free high school to 
diverge from the endowed school and the expensive boarding school * 
* Imust admit, but Iam far from believing that the latter have a mo- 
nopoly of the training programmes or that they will have in the near fu- 
— 

Yours truly, 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE, October 27th, 15893. 


My DEAR S1R: Your favor of the 2 is at hand 


on 


It seems to me that oneof the principal difficulties in secondary 
schools is the small number of hours given by the pupil to the 
school each day. Five hours for five days of the week seems to be the 
commonest school time. It is altogether too short, unless there be en- 


forced a considerable amount of home study—a very difficult thing to do 
in our country, Assuming, however, that twenty-five hours is the total 
school time in a week, if we recommend twenty periods of three-quarters 


of an hour each we consume in these periods fifteen hours out of twenty- 


five. There remains ten hours for recesses, singing, physical training, 
and study. Is it not desirable that the time of the pupil should be filled 
very full? There are two evils in our schools—and I may add in our col- 
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leges—namely, lack of strong interest on the part of the pupil, and lack 
of continuous strenuous exertion. 

It seems to me that programmes based on Table III would leave time 
for what you call ‘general exercises’’. * They would not leave time 
for manual training, drawing, and shop-work to the amount which you 
provide in your modern language and industrial course. 

The principal criticism which I should make cn your courses of study 
is that they are too easy, or in other words, that they make too small de- 
mand on the pupils. You ask for but three recitations a day in addition 
to the general exercises. * * * * , 

I am more and more led to believe that the Committee of Ten will have 
to confine themselves to interpreting the results of the Conferences. I do 
not believe that any two members of the Committee would agree on the 
details of a specific programme for a secondary school. 

Very truly yours, 
signed ) CHARLES W. ELIOT. 


OCTOBER 31, 1593 
PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELloT, Chairman of Committee of Ten :— 

DEAR SIR: I see from your favor of the 27th inst. that our courses of 
study do not express to one unacquainted with the working of the school 
just what they do to the teachers. Each day of five hours is divided 
into five recitation sessions of forty-five minutes each, one short session 
of thirty minutes, a recess of twenty to twenty-five minutes, and the re- 
maining fifteen or twenty minutes is given to study at the close of re- 
cess * * * * Now take a pupil in any one of the regular courses, 
say the classical, and let us see what is required of him. 

Monday he will havea half hour recitation in penmanship, a forty-five 
minutes recitation each in Greek, geometry, Latin, and history, and if he 
take German, as many do, twice a week, a forty-five minutes recitation in 
that, leaving practically no time for study during the school day. If he 
do not take German he would have a forty-five minutes session for study, 
unless he take manual training as an extra when again he would have no 
time for study. The same would be true of Tuesday. On Wednesday he 
would have instead of history, a forty-five minutes session in vocal music 
and so on, the thirty minutes morning session and the last forty-five min- 
utes session varying somewhat with the different days of the week. 
Whatever else is required, he will have histhree recitations, Latin, Greek, 
and geometry every day. Then there will be his compositions to be 
written, declamations to be committed, drawing book tobe ‘‘ worked up”’ 
andsoon, The fact is that our students must virtually prepare all their 
recitations at home. Those who do not study from three to four hours 
a day at home are the ones who fall behind in their classes and constitute 
the great majority of those who enter school but fail to graduate. Our 
courses of study may not be wisely arranged, but they furnish work 


enough for the ordinary high school pupil if we can get him to doit. If 


fl 
be: 
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he does not perform the minimum of work necessary to reach the required 
standard of excellence he fails of promotion. What I have said of clas- 
sical pupils would be true of a pupil in any other course of study witha 
change of certain subjects. 

Does a college student prepare more than three or four recitations per 
day? 

Every one must agree with your admirable and forcible statement that 
the two great evils in our schools are ‘‘ lack of strong interest on the part 
of the pupils, and lack of continuous strenuous exertion.’’ To cure these 
evils is the great unsolved problem. We shall not cure them by assign- 


* * * * * 


ing more work for the five-hours school day. 
Very truly yours, 

The same differences of opinion which had appeared in the pre- 
liminary correspondence were thoroughly discussed in the sessions 
of November, 1893, and the report was modified to meet the gen- 
eral consensus, 

The ‘‘equivalence of educational value” of different studies 
elicited much discussion, but, as evidenced by a minority report, 
was not settled to the satisfaction of all. 

The most perplexing work was upon the specimen programmes, 
since it was felt that, whatever the language of the report, these 
would stand as the best exponent of the committee’s preferences. 

The writer was decidedly opposed to deferring the beginning of 
Greek (in programme I) to the third year, for the following rea- 
sons 

1. The Conference on Greek recommended three years of five 
weekly recitations for the first year, and four weekly recitations 
for the two remaining years. 

2. The colleges are not likely to reduce by one-third their 
present requirements in what may be regarded as the character- 
istic study in the *‘classical course”’. 

3. The study substituted in the second year, by the commit- 
tee’s own statement, is inferior under present conditions. 

The argument put forward in defence of this innovation—that 
it enables pupils to defer for a year the decision of going to col- 
lege—rests upon two equally false assumptions; first, that all who 
take Greek in the high schools do so with the intention of going 
to college; second, that the time spent upon Greek is wasted if 


the pupil does not go to college. The foot note appended to the 
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classical programme is hardly pertinent, since a similar statement 
is equally admissible concerning nearly every subject in every pro- 
gramme. 

Another most difficult problem was the kind and amount of sci- 
ence to be recommended annually in each programme, and here 
the resulting compromise could hardly be called entirely satisfac- 
tory to any member of the committee. 

The work of the committee, if we may judge from the articles 
that have appeared in the press, seems to*have been favorably re- 
ceived in the educational world. The value of their report will 
largely depend upon the disposition shown toward it by the col- 
leges and professional and technical schools. On this point no 
~one has spoken with greater force than Principal Bancroft, and 
every academic principal will endorse the following from his pen:— 

‘*The secondary schools have a right to ask the colleges to 
agree together as to what constitutes secondary education, and 
what a candidate ought to know at his entrance upon college 
work. Nothing external to the schools would do so much to make 
them good instruments of education as the adoption by the col- 

. leges of the committee’s programmes as the basis of college work. 
The schools cannot adopt them till they have been adopted by the 
colleges. The reform is to come down from above. When they 
are adopted by any considerable number of the colleges and scien- 
tific schools, these programmes will appear in the schools, vari- 
ously modified no doubt, and gradually improved as occasion de- 


mands.” 
Oscar Dp. 
High School, Albany, N.Y. 


Nore.—Articles discussing the Report of the Committee of Ten 
have already appeared in the ScHoo. Review as follows: Vol. I, 
pp. 603-618 (Dec., 1893), by President Charles W. Eliot; Vol. IT, 
pp. 83-95 (Feb., 1894), by President J. G. Schurman; Vol. II, pp. 
146-155 (March, 1894), by Principal James C. Mackenzie; Vol. II, 
pp. 193-199 (April, 1894), by President J. M. Taylor; Vol. II, 
pp. 268-280 (May, 1894), by Principal Ray Greene Huling. 
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REPORT OF THE TWENTY-SECOND MEETING OF 
THE MICHIGAN SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB, 
AT ANN ARBOR, MARCH 30-31 


The first session of the Club, Friday afternoon, was a Confer- 
ence on English Composition, to discuss the following questions: 
1. How many compositions should be required of high school 
pupils? 2. How may the burden of essay-correction be light- 
ened? 3. From what source should subjects for compositions 
be drawn, in the high school? 4. How may examples of ‘* bad 
English” be used most profitably? The discussion was opened by 
Professor F. N. Scott, of the University of Michigan, who dealt 
with a question which in his view should be answered first, name- 
ly, Should the secondary school have a special teacher of English 
composition? In opposition to the views of Mr. Thurber, (see 
the ScHoot Review for December, 1893, pp. 650-655, and for 
January, 1894, pp. 13-21) Professor Scott urged the need of such 
ateacher. ‘The solution of the English problem is to be found in 
emphasizing, not in minimizing, the importance of the special 
teacher of English. His status should be defined, the importance 
of his work should be recognized, he should be held to a high 
standard of scholarship. In selecting candidates for this posi- 
tion, such questions should be asked as, Is the applicant first 
and foremost a specialist in English composition? Is it his desire 
to teach composition? Does he wish to make it his life work? 
Has he the special aptitude and the special preparation which will 
fit him for his difficult and arduous duties? That such a teacher 
should be able to write respectable English and be well-read in 
literature, may be taken for granted; but these qualifications 
should not be regarded as sufficient. The candidate should have 
the ability to correct manuscripts rapidly, accurately, and pleas- 
urably. In order that he may be delivered from the tyranny of 
the text-book, he should be a master of the history and theory of 
rhetoric. He should be rich in devices and expedients for main- 
taining interest in the work. If he can engage in original re- 
search in the field of rhetoric or composition and so make his 


work in the class room or upon the essays contribute directly to 
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breadth of scholarship, then so much the better for both teacher 
and students. An instructor thus equipped will lay stress upon 
supervision, correction, and personal consultation, rather than 
upon recitation work. He will have a rhetorical laboratory and 
consultation-room rather than a recitation-room. He will not be 
content until he has made himself responsible for the English of 
the school in which he is employed, and has enlisted to his aid 
the services of his associates. _ 

At the close of his remarks, Professor Scott read letters from 
six representative teachers of English composition. Mr. Samuel 
Thurber, of the Girls’ High School, Boston, wrote upon the selec- 
tion of subjects for essays. ‘The requisites of a good subject are 
1, that it be a good thing to tell about; 2, that it be fully under- 
stood by the writer. A literary theme is good only when it is a 
report of exploration. ‘The best subjects are those which have to 
do with art, or with history av literature. Professor A. S. Cook, 
of Yale, thought art a better subject than nature, as being simpler, 
more stimulating, and more suggestive. Compositions on literary 
subjects are a propedeutic for treatment of nature at first hand. 
Professor A. S. Hill, of Harvard, wrote about ‘‘bad English”. 
The teacher’s business is not to familiarize the pupil with more 
bad English than he already knows, but to extirpate faults from 
his writings. The study of the text-book should always be com- 
bined with the actual work of the student. Professor J. F. Ge- 
nung, of Amherst, thought that examples of bad English are 
needed to awaken, by contrast, a sense for good English: they 
should be put in a setting of good English. Professor G. R. 
Carpenter, of Columbia, wrote from the point of view of the ex- 
aminer. To make a point-blank test of the candidate's knowledge 
of grammar, examples of bad English are indispensable. Pro- 
fessor Barrett Wendell, of Harvard, answered the question, How 
lighten the burden of essay correction, by suggesting that in the 
preparatory school only elementary faults should be dealt with; 
the higher rhetorical training should come last. 


The discussion was continued by Professor F. A. Barbour, of 
the Michigan State Normal School, Superintendent E. C. Thomp- 
son, of West Saginaw, Dr. W. Cook of the Detroit High School, 
‘Principal E. C. Goddard, of the East Saginaw High School, Prin- 
cipal F. T. Wright, of the Jackson High School, and Mr. FE. L. 
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Miller, of the Englewood High School, Chicago. The debate 
turned mainly on the question of the special teacher of English, 
the first three speakers opposing, the last three upholding, the 
views of Professor Scott. 

Friday evening the members of the Club were guests at a con- 
cert given in their honor by the faculty of the University School 
of Music. The exercises of the evening, and the last two sessions 
of the Club, were held in the beautiful recital hall of the new 
School of Music building, which has been named Frieze Memorial 
Hali, to commemorate the services of Professor Henry Simmons 
Frieze, the first President of the University Musical Society of 
the University of Michigan. 

The forenoon of Saturday was devoted to the subject, ‘‘ The 
Teaching of Latin in the High School.” The subject was intro- 
duced by a paper by Professor Francis W. Kelsey, of which a 
brief summary, reprinted from 7he University Record, is here given. 

Our secondary Latin teaching is in a state of unrest. The evi- 
dence of this is to be found in frequent discussions of methods of 
instruction, but more particularly in the readiness with which 
high school teachers adopt innovations (or ‘‘ fads’"’), and carry 
them to an extreme. The reason for this widespread feeling of 
insecurity lies not in the alleged progressiveness of American 
teachers so much as in lack of scholarly preparation for their 
work, and failure to improve themselves while teaching. The 
time has gone by when a student who has had only the Latin work 
required ordinarily in college courses for the degree of A. B., can 
be considered prepared to teach high school or preparatory Latin. 

The paper set forth at some length the requirements exacted of 
classical teachers in Germany. Considerations were offered to 
show that American teachers who wish to fit themselves to teach 
Latin in the secondary schools should, in their preliminary studies, 
cover the ground indicated, for example, by the Michigan Univer- 
sity courses in Latin, leading up to and including the Latin 
Teachers’ Seminary, together with a year of graduate work. In 
order to raise the standard of scholarship the holding of a classic- 
al conference each year for the presentation of papers involving 
original work was strongly recommended, but particularly the 
founding of a classical quarterly journal devoted to the interests 


of Latin and Greek in the high school.” 
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Professor Kelsey’s paper (necessarily somewhat reduced in 
length) will appear in the June number of Zhe Educational Review. 

In the discussion which followed much interest was manifested 
in the views presented, which were in the main accepted by those 
who took part. The speakers were, Principal J. G. Pattengill, 
Ann Arbor High School; Principal F. L. Bliss, Detroit High 
School; Principal E. C. Warriner, Battle Creek High School; Mr. 
J. H. Harris, instructor in Latin and Greek, Orchard Lake Mili- 
tary Academy; Superintendent of Schools W. H. Honey, Flint; 
Mr. E. L. Miller, Englewood High School, Chicago; A. F. Night- 
ingale, Superintendent of High Schools, Chicago; Professor B. 
L. D’Ooge, Michigan State Normal School, Ypsilanti; and Prin- 
cipal Sherman, Bay City High School. 

At the close of the morning session a meeting of classical teach- 
ers was held to arrange for a Latin and Greek conference to be 
held at Ann Arbor in the spring vacation of 1895; and to consider 
the advisability of founding a quarterly review devoted to the in- 
terests of Latin and Greek in the secondary schools. ‘The Con- 
ference will probably last two days. 

The following subjects of papers promised may serve to indicate 
the kind of programme contemplated: 


“The Uses of in Xenophon; The Cum-constructions in Caesar's 
Gallic War;’’ ‘‘The Sources of Our Knowledge of the Pronunciation of 
Latin;’’ ‘‘ The Influence of Vergil on the Literature of the Middle Ages; ”’ 
‘‘The Latinity of the Vulgate as Illustrating the Colloquial Latin of the 
Time.” 


To facilitate the work of the Conference, the following com- 
mittees were appointed: 

1. Committee on Arrangements—Principal J. G. Pattengill, Ann Arbor 
High School; Superintendent Townsend, Marshall; Professor Kelsey. 

2. Committee on High School Classical Library—Superintendent W. 
H. Honey, Flint; Professor B. L. D’'Ooge, State Normal School; Prin- 
cipal Sherman, Bay City High School; Principal Warriner, Battle Creek 
High School. 


3. Committee on Illustrative Material for Classical Teaching—Pro- 
fessor xelsey; Professor Martin L. D'Ooge; Superintendent Thompson, 
Saginaw; Principal Garwood, Marshall High School; Miss Miner, Detroit 
High School. 

4. Committee on Publication—Professors Kelsey, A. H. Pattengill, 
Rolfe, and Drake; Principal J. G. Pattengill, Ann Arbor High School; 
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Principal Bliss, Detroit High School; Principal Hartwell, Kalamazoo 
High School; Mr. J. H. Harris, Orchard Lake Military Academy; Mr. 
E. L. Miller, Englewood High School; Mr. E. C. Pierce, Saginaw High 
School. 

At the session of Saturday afternoon the ‘‘ Report of the Com- 
mittee of Ten” proved to bea fruitful theme. Professor B. A, 
Hinsdale first read a paper, the drift of which may be seen from 
the following outline: 


Dr. Hinsdale began with quoting the resolutions of the Council 
of Education constituting the Committee. At its first meeting, 
held in November, 1892, the Committee divided the field to be ex- 
plored into nine parts, assigning these parts to an equal number 
of committees or conferences, and also formulating a list of ques- 
tions which should guide their deliberations. At its second meet- 
ing, held at the holidays of last year, the Committee agreed upon 
its report and authorized its publication, together with the reports 
of the conferences. Sometimes the name ‘‘ Report of the Com- 


mittee of Ten” is given to the Committee’s own report, and some- 
times to the whole document of which it isa part. Here it is 
used in the first sense. 

First, it recounts the history of the movement from the begin- 
ning; second, it digests and summarizes the reports of the con- 
ferences; third, it makes and enforces certain recommendations. 
In the first two of these spheres, the work of the Committee is 
worthy of all praise; all criticism and dissent comes under 
the third head. Everything depends, in the view of the Commit- 
tee, upon the teacher, the method, and the time, and nothing 
upon the subject. “The Committee has accepted what Kein calls 
‘*the fiction of formal discipline” in its most exaggerated form. 
Naturally, this assumption has called out strong protests. It is 
discouraging to find the Committee lapsing into this bit of scho- 
lasticism. The Committee has formulated four school programmes 
that, whatever their merits, are likely to be taken by some as con- 
stituting its principal contribution to the subject. Here we con- 
front such questions as these: shall seven or ten periods a week 
be given to history in the classical course? Shall physics be put 
in the second school year? Shall four periods a week only be 
given to leading subjects as a rule; or shall the old practice of a 


period a day for such subjects be adhered to? In the three non-clas- 
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sical courses shall we distribute a total of eighteen periods among 
eight different sciences, with a maximum of three periods a week 
for a year and a minimum of three periods a week for half a year; 
or shall the work be more concentrated, with suitable options? 
Some persons are likely to think, perhaps, that this remaining 
question is the most important of all, viz.: Is not the amount of 
work recommended by the Committee excessive? It is well 
known that boys in the secondary schools of Germany and France 
do quite as much work as is here called for? it is also well known 
that boys trained in the schools of these countries, at the age of 
eighteen, are two or three years ahead of our boys of the same 
age. Why are we behind the Germans and French in secondary 
education? It is often replied that this is due to the inferior or- 
ganization of studies in our schools, and to the inferior teaching, 
4s compared with the teachings of the colleges, lyc¢es, and gym- 
nasia of Europe. There can be no doubt that this answer goes a 
long distance toward accounting for the fact in question, but does 
it go the whole way? Is it possible, under the existing conditions 
of American life, and particularly those of a social and business 
character, to establish as rigid a regimen here as that found in 
Germany? The Doctor inclined to the opinion that, all in all, 
the Committee of Ten had done its best work in organizing the 
conferences and in discussing their reports, and not in providing 
practical working programmes for the school. Perhaps, however, 
time would show that the mos: valuable service which the Com- 
mittee has performed has been in lifting the whole subject of sec- 
ondary education up into the clear light of day where it can be 
seer and judged. 

The discussion following the paper was opened by a letter-from 
President Angell, who was not able to be present in person. The 
remarks of the other speakers revealed a wide difference of 
opinion regarding the work of the Committee of Ten in general 
and as well as on special points. The speakers were; Dr. R. G. 
Boone, Principal of the State Normal School, Ypsilanti; Professor 
M. L. D’Ooge, of the Greek Conference; Professor J. C. Rolfe, 
of the Latin Conference; Professor F. A. Barbour, of the English 
Conference; Principal W. A. Greeson, of the Mathematical Con- 


ference. 
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Space precludes even a summary of the opinions expressed. 
The stenographic report of the entire meeting of the Club will be 
published as a supplement to Zhe /n/ander—a recently established 
magazine conducted by undergraduates of the University of 


Michigan. 


THE PLACE OF THE HIGH SCHOOL IN AN IDEAL 
SCHEME OF PUBLIC EDUCATION.* 


Ladies and Gentlemen, Friends of the Albany High School: Many 
circumstances combine to make it a pleasure to me to take part in 
your rejoicing to-day. First of all, as a citizen of the great Com- 
monwealth of New York, I rejoice in everything that makes for 
the happiness and the welfare of the people of the State. A good 
school is of interest to every citizen. Like an electric battery, 
its power is generated at one snot, but its influence is felt near and 
far. There is, however, a more particular reason why I am glad 
to be here. The venerable college over which I have the honor 
to preside antedates by almost half a century the public school 
system of the State. The relations of the State of New York to 
the secondary and higher education have been shaped more power- 
fully by one of Columbia’s distinguished graduates than by any 
other man. I refer, of course, to Alexander Hamilton. Another 
of our graduates, De Witt Clinton, as the founder of the first free 
primary school in New York City, was, in effect, the father of the 
public school system in the majestic city with which the college is 
identified. It will not surprisegyou, therefore, to be told that the 
president of Columbia College feels a double interest in your High 
School; first, because it is a part of the public school system of 
the State; and second, because the work of the school is so closely 
associated with the higher education. Columbia, again, like the 
Albany High School, is in a city of Dutch origin. Whatever else 
may be stated of the Dutch in their relation to this commonwealth, 
it can be confidently affirmed that they were loyal friends of 


* Extract from an address delivered at the twenty-fifth anniversary of 

the Albany High School, printed by permission of President Low and 
Principal Robinson. 
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popular education. Superintendent Draper has made it clear that 
during the entire period of Dutch ascendancy in the New Nether- 
lands, the common school and the cause of popular education 
received constant favor. The first effect of English supremacy 
was to diminish the interest in popular education. The English 
did, however, establish Columbia College, then known as King’s 
College, and out of it have proceeded, as matter of fact, many 
of the most powerful influences that have resulted in the public 
school system of the State. This development is in accordance 
with the usual historic fact. The higher education has not been 
evolved from below. It has ordinarily existed first, and has beer 
the chief factor in developing the elementary and secondary 
schools. Naturally, this does not mean that a man can become a 
philosopher, or learned in any department of knowledge, without 
first learning the elementary branches which equip him for ad- 
vanced study. It simply means that, historically, universities are 
older than all schemes of public education, and that out of the 
universities have come most of the men whose influence has been 
effective to establish great systems of popular education. 

I am not striving to claim for universities more than is their 
due. I understand very well that many university men have been 
hostile to public education, though few, if any, in this country. 
I also know that the common schools of every country have found 
as earnest and as able friends in the ranks of those who have not 
been trained at universities as among those who have. I contend 
only, LUecause I believe profoundly, that elementary and secondary 
education, as systems which have been made available to great 
masses of men, have followed the dissemination of light that has 
proceeded from the universities ap light shines from the stars in 
the wide arch of heaven. It is the stars that have made the light, 
not the light that makes the stars. The importance of this fact 
can be readily understood. If systems of education grow from 
the bottom up, they may be right who contend that at a certain 
point the interest of the State in the education may be arbitrarily 
closed. But if, as it seems to me, history makes clear, the system 
of the lower education has followed upon and springs from the 
higher, then it is equally clear that any State that desires its work 
in elementary education to remain healthy and efficient, must be 


not less careful to promote and encourage education in all its higher 
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developments than it is todo so atthe bottom, You have all 
heard the story of St. Dennis, how he is reputed to have taken 
his head under his arm, after his head had been cut cff, and to 
have carried it for two miles, laying it down finally upon the site 
of the church of St. Dennis, in -which the sovereigns of France 
were buried forso many years. Ninon de L’Enclos was asked 
whether she believed such a thing to be possible. Her reply has 
passed into a proverb: ‘‘It is only the first step which counts.” 
If in a human body the head were to’ be removed as a costly orna- 
ment, because it takes as much food to support one head as to 
animate two feet, the result would be to render the feet and all 
the other members useless. The same result would follow with 
absolute certainty in a system of popular education. It is 
altogether delusive to imagine that the interest of the State can 
be confined to the lower members because they are more numer- 
ously patronized 

Jefferson, you remember, urged upon the State of Virginia a 
complete system of publi education, at the top of which there 
was to be a university of the State, at the bottom a net-work of 
common schools supported by hundreds to bring them as close as 
possible to the great body of the people, while between the two 
there was to be a series of secondary schools or academies, which 
would make the connecting link between the elementary school 
work and the higher education. Something was done at both ends 
of the line. The University of Virginia was established and some 
common schools, but the intermediate ‘schools the State declined 
to establish. It is significant that the elementary schools suffered 
more by this omission than did the university. The University 
of Virginia, despite this drawback, even before the war, won and 
maintained an honorable place among the institutions of higher 
education in the country; but the common school system of Virginia 
was able to win no commendation from anybody. This historic 
experience justifies the claim that it is impossible long to maintain 
an elementary school system worth having which does not open 


out intoa system of secondary schools; and it is equally impossi- 


ble to keep a system of secondary schools valuable for any long 
period if they, in turn, do not open out into the colleges and uni- 


versities. The uplift of the higher upon the lower is one of the 


most essential truths bearing upon education 
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This, however, is only half of the truth. While it is true, as I 
have tried to show, that a system of education is like a pyramid, 
which all the way down should take its shape and its proportions 
from the corner-stone at the apex, it must be admitted, neverthe- 
less, that it is a great piece of folly to try to stand a pyramid on 
its point. I have very great sympathy with those who emphasize 
the cause of the elementary schools. It is a shameful thing ina 
free community when the facilities for elementary education are not 
entirely adequate for the public needs. It is certainly true that 
the great masses of the children of the commonwealth leave school 
at the age of fourteen or earlier, and that these children must get 
their opportunities for education within that interval, or they will 
go into the worldignorant. It is also true that the system of edu- 
cation which is inadequate at the bottom will reflect its insecurity 
all the way to the top. But this does not mean that at any higher 
point the pyramid is too large; it means decisively and only that 
the foundation is too small. The remedy is not to be found by 
diminishing the contributions of the State for secondary and higher 
education; it is distinctly to be found in enlarging the contribu- 
tions for the lower. With every such movement I am in the 
heartiest sympathy. When it was my privilege to come into close 
touch with the public school system of Brooklyn, as Mayor of the 
city, my eye was caught immediately by the palpable fact that 
several thousand seats, taking the city as a whole, were vacant in 
the grammar schools, while children were being turned away from 
the primary schools by the thousand. Just at this time a propo- 
sition was made to erect a new high school in the city at the cost 
of $100,000, or $120,000; and I took the ground that until the 
primary need was fully met the city could not afford to spend its 
money for a new high school building, however much such a 
building was immediately needed. What was the consequence? 
The consequence was that in every grammar school in the city 
the bright students who ought to have been graduated into the 
high schools were held back in their classes, and the flow of chil- 
dren through the whole public school system was choked at the 
outlet. A few hundred boys and girls, who were able and willing 
to profit by high school courses, were made the unconscious in- 


struments of preventing promotion all the way down, so that, at 
the bottom, thousands of children were deprived of all school 
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privileges because the system had ceased to enjoy the use of its 
proper outict at the top. One year taught me the lesson, and the 
next year an appropriation wag made for a new high school build- 
ing. The effect was instantaneous. The proper working of the 
system was restored immediately, and the accommodations at the 
bottom were at once greatly increased. Nor was thisall. The 
attention which was called to the subject resulted in an interest, 
the impulse of which has not ceased to be felt in Brooklyn from 
that day to this. Since then still another high school building has 
been erected in the city; that one has been greatly enlarged, and 
seats have been added by tens of thousands to the primary school 
accommodations afforded by the city. It may indeed be claimed 
that the principals of the grammar schools who failed to turn out 
into the world the boys and girls who could not be accepted in the 
high school for lack of room, failed in their duty. Possibly they 
did; but the personal equation isa factor which cannot be elimi- 
nated in the discussion of public policies. If men will not doa 
thing, it is idle to project asystem whose success depends wholly 
upon their doing that very thing. The attempt to limit education 
by the State to elementary work would shatter itself on that rock 
if it avuided every other. You cannot bring bright boys and girls 
into close personal contact with human teachers without finding 
the teachers straining every nerve to secure for their bright 
scholars the privileges of the best possible education. 

The question, therefore, as to the point at which the public 
support of education should be withheld, appears to me to be not 
a question of principle, but simply and purely a question of ex- 
pediency. It is well known, as I have said, that Jefferson, the 
father of American Democracy, urged with all his influence the 
creation of a university to be supported by the State of Virginia. 
It is perfectly clear, also, that the Western States of our Union, 
almost without exception, are developing upon this model. If it 
were true that education profits only the individual who has it, 
there might be some force in the objection that unless individuals 


can obtain the higher education for themselves it is no concern of 


the State. But it has long ago been pointed out that a well- 
educated man or woman is of more value to the State than to 
himself. No one has expressed this thought more forcibly than 


did Horatio Seymour in an address at Utica in 1878. Mr. Sey- 
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mour said: ‘* There is no just view of education which does not 
take into account its diffusive nature. Sut, it may be said, if all 
this is true, it is still best to leavg higher education to private 
support. It will always get great aid from that source, but if it 
depends upon that alone only a class can enjoy it. It would leave 
a wide gap between the schools for all and the schools for a few. 
It would shut out many of the best and brightest minds, and their 
loss would be a public loss. It would break up the unity of our 
system, its broad scope, and the sympathies which should run 
through and permeate the whole.” 

Placing this utterance by Governor Seymour side by side with 
the well-known views of Thomas Jefferson, one is entitled to say, 
I think, it is a spurious democracy which objects to the publi 
maintaining schools for the instruction of even the highest order, 
if general conditions make it desirable. 

Seth Low 


A REPLY * 


To the Editors of the School Review: 

A poetical passage cannot be stripped of its poetic form without 
ceasing to be poetry. In its form resides its essential character. 
The study of the poet is always foran impressive diction, whereby 
he may exalt the trite themes of verse and make familiar old 
truths seem new and beautiful. What Emerson calls the ‘* skyey”’ 
sentences of Shakespeare are such wholly by virtue of their poetic 
form. The ultimate thought-content of a poem may be very 
slight, while yet the poem is very great. <A pure lyric-evaporates 
almost wholly on the removal of its form. Even that poetry 
which abounds the most in moral or argumentative significance is 
reduced to homily when its meaning is rendered in prose. 

Failure to appreciate the absolute supremacy of form in poetry 
is what vitiates, most of all shortcomings, the current teaching of 
literature. The function of the teacher, with regard to poetry, is 
to bring out the value of the form, rather than to find and state 
the moral. To read a poem well is more important than to re- 
duce it to paraphrase. 


* See the SCHOOL REVIEW for May, 1894, page 303. 
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Nor is it necessary that the meaning of a poem be at once un- 
derstood. ‘The time may possibly come, with respect to an ob- 
scure passage, when paraphrase may be resorted to for the pur- 
pose of elucidation. But usually it will happen that good reading 
of a piece sufficiently explains its difficulties. At its best, para- 
phrase of good verse, as practised in school, is parody. A para- 
phrase is not merely another form of the phrase; it is formless 
phrase, without beauty, without sweetness, without light. Better 
than paraphrase is repetition of the poem in its true form. This 
cannot be improved upon. A poem well dwelt upon grows on the 
young learner. It will grow upon him still when he has done 
with it in school. His memories of it should not be paraphrastic 
memories, but should carry with them the glories of rhythm and 
figure with which the piece was originally endowed by the poet’s 
art. 

Other occasions for writing are quite abundant enough to make 
it easy to spare this one. Of opportunities for prose of every 
grade the world is full. We need not resort to poetry for mate- 
rials of prose. Poetry addresses the imagination directly, not 
through a medium; and even in the school room it may be trusted 


to reach its mark. 
S. Thurber 


A CORRECTION 


To the Editors of the School Review: 

Sirs—Kindly allow me space in the REview tocorrect an error 
of the typesetter in my article on the ‘‘ Value of Military Train- 
ing and Discipline in Schools.’" In the ninth line from the bot- 
tom of page 281 ‘‘councils of the nation” should read ‘* councils 
of the nations;”’ otherwise the sentence is meaningless. 

Very respectfully yours, 
T. B. Bronson 


Lawrenceville, N. J. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL anp EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
(JULY 6-AUGUST 16) 


In the summer of 1892, courses of instruction were offered by 
professors and instructors of this University in Botany, Chemis- 
try, Mathematics, Philosophy, Physics, English, French, German, 
and Drawing. In 1893 the Summer School was made an integral 
part of the University, and additional courses were given in 
Greek, Latin, Elocution, Pedagogy, History, Political and Social 
Science, Mechanical Drawing, Experimental Engineering, and 
Physical Training. The School has now been more completely 
organized, and for the summer of 1894 instruction is offered in 
the following subjects, the figures indicating the number of{courses 


in each: 
Greek, (1) Philosophy, (13) Geology, (3) 
Sanskrit, (1) Pedagogy, (2) Drawing and Art, (5) 
Latin, (2) Political Economy, (2) Mechanical Drawing and De- 
German, (5) Mathematics, (13) signing, (3) 
French, (4) Physics, (6) Architectural Drawing, (2) 
Spanish, (1) Chemistry, (9) Experimental Engineering, (3) 
English, (5) Botany, (3) Physical Training, (2) 


The Summer School is open to women as well as to men, and 
the same facilities for work are extended to these students as to 
regular students of the University. Without excluding others 
qualified to take up the work, these courses are offered for the 
special benefit of teachers. They afford an opportunity for teach- 
ers themselves to be taught under university instructors, by uni- 
versity methods, and with access to university libraries, museums, 
and laboratories. 


For work done in these summer courses Cornell students may 
receive credit, while teachers and others not registered in ‘the 
University may receive certificates of attendance and satisfactory 
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work signed by their instructors and by the President of the Uni- 
versity. 

Every opportunity will be given for original research, under 
the guidance and with the assistance of members of the instruct- 
ing corps. For such research unusual facilities are offered by the 
large working library of the University, and by the well equipped 
laboratories. But the time is so short, and the amount of work 
implied in each course is so great, that students are advised to 
confine their attention to one or two subjects. 

In previous years addresses have been given before the School 
by the President and professors of the University, and similar ad- 
dresses may be expected the coming summer. 

The city of Ithaca is easy of access, is delightfully situated in 
the beautiful lake country of central New York, and with its lake, 
hills, and glens is an attractive place of summer residence. In 
the words of Secretary Dewey in his last report to the Regents of 
the University of the State of New York, ‘‘ For those who wish 
to secure the facilities of a great university with wonderful scenery 
and the restfulness of{the country, Cornell offers a combination 
probably unequalled.” 

The Sage College for Women, a spacious and well appointed 
dormitory on the University grounds, will be open during the 
session of the Summer School to women students and to gentle- 
men with their wives. The cost of living at Sage College varies 
from $5 to $6 a week, according to location of room. For table- 
board alone, the charge is $4 a week. The cost of living in pri- 
vate houses in Ithaca varies from $4 to $6 a week. Inquiries re- 
garding board and rooms* may be addressed to the Secretary of 
the Cornell University Christian Association, who has kindly con- 
sented to assist students in finding rooms and boarding places. 
Applications for board and rooms at Sage College should be sent 
to the manager, Mr. F. P.¢Gilbert. 

For circulars giving more}detailed information apply to the 
Registrar, Cornel] University, or to the Secretary of the School, 
Professor O. F. Emerson, Ithaca, N. Y. 


COURSES IN THE SCHOOL OF LAW 


The summer term of the School of Law opens July 6, 1894, and 
continues for eight weeks. The following courses are offered: 
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By Professor Hutchins, 1. Real Property Law. 2. Equity. 
By Professor Collin, 1. Crimes. 2. Codes of Procedure. 3. Cor- 
porations. By Professor Huffcut, 1. Contracts. 2. Mercantile 
Law. 3. Torts. By Professor Finch, 1. Domestic Relations. 
2. Bailments. 3. Wills and Administration. 

The regular class room work will be fifteen hours a week, with 
such additional hours as nfay be found necessary for purposes of 
drill. The large and carefully selected library of the School, con- 
sisting of 23,000 volumes, will be open daily throughout the term 
for the use of students. 

A circular containing more detailed information will be sent 
upon application to The School of Law, Ithaca, N. Y. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


During the summer of 1894 courses of instruction will be given 


as follows :— 


Chemistry, four courses, viz.: Fundamental Principles of Chemistry ; 
Qualitative Analysis; Quantitative Analysis; Organic Chemistry. 
Botany, two courses, viz.: Vegetable Morphology and Physiology and 
Microscopical Anatomy of Phaenogams; Cryptogamic Botany. 
Engineering, four courses, viz.: Topographical Surveying; Railway 

Surveying; Electrical Engineering 
Physics, two courses. Courses at the Medical School. 
Physical Training, two courses. Geology, four courses, including 
Petrography. 
Trigonometry and Solid Geometry. German, two courses. 
English, two courses. Education and Teaching. 
Anglo Saxon. Psychology, two courses. 
French, two courses. Draughting & Descriptive Geometry. 


Women as well as men are admitted to these courses, except 
those in the Medical School, those in Engineering, and the two 
more advanced courses in Geology. 

Circulars descriptive of these courses and other information 


may be obtained on application to Zhe Secretary of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 

In addition to the above-mentioned courses certain lectures on 
methods of instruction will be given by teachers in the several 
departments represented by the schools. ‘These lectures will be 
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open, without charge, to the persons who are enrolled as mem- 
bers of any of the summer schools in the University. 

In general these courses are adapted to the needs of those who 
intend to be teachers in the several subjects. Several of the 
more elementary, however, are intended to meet the needs of be- 
ginners and may be taken by students in lieu of the correspond- 
ing courses in the College and the Lawrence Scientific School, 
and may be counted towards a degree. 

In general the fees for the above-mentioned courses, except 
those in Chemistry, Engineering, Physical Training, and Elocu- 
tion, are $20 for each course. 

Board and lodging may be obtained in Cambridge during the 


summer vacation at a cost of from $5 to $10 per week. 
N. S. Shaler 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
SUMMER COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


From July gth till August 16th, 1894, courses of instruction 
will be given at the University of Michigan. The object in offer- 
ing such courses is that the resources of the University may, as 
far as possible, be made accessible to those who are unable to at- 
tend the regular sessions. 

The following courses are offered: 

Greek. 1. Beginners’ course. 2. Greek Drama. 

Latin. 1. Beginners’ course. 2. Preparatory Latin Poets. 
3. Latin Writing. 4. Roman Literature. 5. Teachers’ Sem- 
inary. 

French. 1. Beginners’ course. 2. Composition and Transla- 
tion from English into French. 3. Rapid Reading. 

German. 1. Beginners’ course. 2. Advanced Grammar. 3. His- 
tory of German Literature from the Middle of the Eight- 
eenth Century to the Death of Goethe. 


English Literature. 1. The Teaching of English Literature, 
2. The Study of Shakespeare. 
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English Language. 1. Old English. 2. English Grammar on 
an Historical Basis. 

English Composition. 1. Practical Course. 

History. 1. American History and Civics. 2. General History. 

Philosophy. 1. Psychology. 2. History of Philosophy. 3. Phi- 
losophy of Science. 4. Philosophy of Religion. 

‘The Science and Art cf Teaching. 1. Theoretical and Practical. 
2. Historical. 

Political Economy. 1. Principles of Political Economy. 2. Re- 
cent Developments in Economic Theory. 


Mathematics. 1. Geometry. 2. Algebra. 3. Trigonometry. 
4. Analytical Geometry. 5. Calculus. 6. Mechanics. 


Physics. 1. General Physics. 2. Laboratory Work for Begin- 
ners. 3. Primary and Secondary Batteries. 


General Chemistry. 1. Laboratory Work. 2. Laboratory Work. 

Analytical and Organic Chemistry. 1. Qualitative Analysis. 
2. Quantitative Analysis. 3. Organic Chemistry. 

Astronomy. 1. General and Descriptive Astronomy. 2. Practi- 
cal Astronomy. 


Animal Biology. Drawing. 1. Free Hand. 2. Still Life. 
3. Painting. 

Mechanical Drawing and Mechanical Design. 

Botany. 1. General Anatomy and Physiology of Plants. 2. His- 
tology. 

A number of the above courses have been arranged with partic- 
ular reference to needs of teachers. In this connection the fol- 
lowing may be named: Latin, 2, 3, and 5; French, 2; Ger- 
man, 2; English Literature, 1; English Language, 2; English 
Composition; History, 1; Philosophy, 1; The Science and Art of 
Teaching, 1 and 2; Political Economy, 1; Mathematics, 1 and 
2; Physics, 1 and 2; General Chemistry, Analytical Chemistry 
and Organic Chemistry; Animal Biology; Botany, 1. 

In addition to these courses more advanced work is also offered 


in classes in connection with the extensive university library and 
thoroughly equipped laboratories. 
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The city of Ann Arbor is easy of access, being located at the 
junction of the Michigan Central and Toledo and Ann Arbor rail- 
ways, thirty-seven miles from Detroit and forty-six miles from 
Toledo. Situated on the Huron river, among hills and glens, Ann 
Arbor is a pleasant place for summer residence. 

Good table board can be obtained at rates varying from $2.50 
to $3.00 per week. Rooms rent at prices from $1.00 to $3.00 
per week. 

Certificates of attendance and good work will be given. 


For circulars and information address, 
James H. Wane, 


Sec’y of University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SESSION OF 1894 


Arrangements have been made which insure an unusually valu- 
able and attractive system of instruction and schedule of popular 
exercises at Chautauqua next summer. 


The College, under the direction of President W. R. Harper, 
will offer an increased number of departments. The English De- 
partment will include instruction in Old English and literature, by 
Professor A. S. Cook of Yale, and Professor R. G. Moulton of 
Cambridge (Eng.). Professor Henry Cohn, now of the North- 
western University, will continue his efficient and inspiring teach- 
ing in the German classes, while Professor de Rougemont, of the 
Adelphi Academy, will maintain the high reputation which the 
French Department has made in his care. Professor F. J. Miller, 
of the University of Chicago, who has by his peculiarly effective 
methods built up the Latin Department until it ranks with the 
“living languages” in numbers of students, will return for work 
next summer. Professor W. E. Waters, of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, will again conduct the Chautauqua classes in Greek, and 
bring to his work the usual enthusiasm gained from a study of 
the Greek archeology and literature on the soil of Greece itself. 
The mathematical department will continue in charge of Profe@sor 
William Hoover, of Ohio University, an instructor of unusual 
earnestness, fidelity, and ability. 
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The work in physics will be entrusted to Professor J. H. Mont- 
gomery, of Allegheny College, who is not only an effective teacher, 
but is especially skilful in the manufacture of apparatus suitable 
for class room use, an art which progressive teachers are always 
eager to acquire. Professor L. H. Batchelder, of Hamline Uni- 
versity, will devote his time exclusively to chemistry, which he is 
able to make peculiarly fascinating to the student. Geology will 
be taught by Miss Anna A. Schryver, of Teachers’ College, N. 
Y., an able and enthusiastic instructor of thorough training and 
large experience. The Department of Zoédlogy, which for the 
first time will be included in the college curriculum, will be under 
the charge of Dr. H. P. Johnson, of Des Moines College. The 
work will consist largely of a study of the fauna of Chautauqua 
Lake and vicinity. 

The Department of History and Political Science will be especially 
emphasized in 1894. Professor Herbert B. Adams, of Johns 
Hopkins, Professor George B. Adams, of Yale, Professor H. E. 
von Holst, of the University of Chicago, and Professor Bernard 
Moses, of the University of California, will offer instruction with 
seminary methods, lectures, etc. College and high school teachers 
will derive great benefit from contact with these men and _ obser- 
vation of their methods. 


In the Department of Economics and Social Science, instruction 
will be offered by Dr. Richard T. Ely, of the University of Wis- 
consin, Professor John R. Commons, of the University of Indi- 
ana, Professor Charles R. Henderson, of the University of Chi- 
cago, and Mr. George E. Vincent. The work of this department 
is very important and meets the demand for a careful study of 
economic and social problems. 

The Pedagogical Department, known asthe ‘*‘ Teachers’ Retreat,” 
will be conducted for four weeks instead of three as heretofore, 
by Professor Walter L. Hervey, president of Teachers’ College, 
N. Y., assisted by a corps of able teachers. ‘There will be five 
departments: Psychology and Primary Methods of Teaching, 


English Literature and Composition, Science, Manual Training, 
Fo Study and Drawing. The work is designed for those 
teachers, of whom there is believed to be an increasing number, 
who wish to spend four weeks in concentrated work in a single 
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department, where definite work is laid out and a definite aim at- 
tainable. 


The School of Music, under the charge of Dr. H. R. Palmer, 
will offer a thorough and varied course in the theory and practice 
of music. Mr. Flagler, Mr. Sherwood, Mr. Wheeler, Mr. Leason, 
and Mr. Listeman, will give lectures, illustrative talks, etc. 


The School of Physical Education will be managed by Drs. W- 
G. Anderson and J. W. Seaver, of the Yale University Gymna- 
sium. The Chautauqua and the Harvard summer schools of 
Physical Culture stand side by side as preéminently the best insti- 
tutions of the kind in the country. 

A new department, under the charge of S. H. Clark, of the 
University of Chicago, and Mrs. Emily M. Bishop, will be known 
as the Chautaugua School of Expression. It will offer a general 
normal course designed especially for teachers of elocution, and 
in addition will provide for private instruction from both Mr. 
Clark and Mrs. Bishop. 

The usual miscellaneous classes in Art, Music, Cookery, and the 
like, will be continued in charge of the teachers who have done 
such successful work in the past. 

The general schedule of popular exercises, now fairly complete, in- 
cludes lecture courses by Theodore Roosevelt, Charles E. Fitch, 
Richard G. Moulton, Carroll D. Wright, Herbert B. Adams, 
Franklin W. Hooper, James M. Buckley, W. H. Tolman, William 
R. Harper, Bernard Moses, Walter L. Hervey, Richard T. Ely, 
and others. There will be single addresses or sermons by Dr. 
George Hodges, Edward Everett Hale, Bishop Hendrix, Dr. M. 
D. Hoge, President Ballantine, President H. M. Booth of Au- 
burn Seminary, Rev. George S. Purves of Princeton, General O. 
O. Howard, Anthony Comstock, Vice-Chancellor McCracken, and 
many others. 

The usual element of entertainment will be introduced by such 
well-known lecturers as Frank Beard, Jahu DeWitt Miller, and 
W. H. McElroy, and such readers as F. Hopkinson Smith, Sarah 
Cowell Le Moyne, Leland Powers, George Riddle, and Genevieve 
Stebbins. There will be unusually fine music from chorus, band, 
glee clubs, quartets and soloists, athletic contests, illuminations, 


fireworks, and other forms of recreation. 
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A postal card addressed to W. A. Duncan, Secretary, Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y, will bring a complete catalogue of the summer in- 
struction at Chautauqua. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION BOR 1894 


By ordinance this would come Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
day after July 4, bringing it this year at the latest possible date, 
July 11-13. As this conflicts with both the National Educational 
association and the New York State Teachers’ association, the 
councils have agreed on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, July 5- 
7. This will enable many habitual attendants from outside the 
state to come to convocation on their way ‘to Asbury Park for the 
meeting of the National Educational association. 

March Examinations.—The legislature granted the extra appro- 
priation of $5,000 which, on account of the remarkable growth in 
recent years, the committee of principals found to be the least 
sum with which it was possible to continue the March examina- 
tion. The November examination, which some suggested omitting 
instead of the March, will be given as usual in 1894, and the Sep- 
tember special examination for law and medical students will be 
enlarged to include fifty counts for the convenience of students 
from without the state who have had no opportunity elsewhere to 
pass the regents’ tests and who must have fifty counts for adinis- 


sion to professional schools. 

It is expected to submit to convocation a tentative revision in 
print embodying changes asked for by principals. None of these 
will, however, take effect till August 1, 1895. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT 


A full description of the books received, giving size, price, etc., will be 
Sound in the list of ‘‘Publications Received"’ in this issue, or, generally, 
in a preceding issue of the SCHOOL REVIEW. 


History for Ready Reference. By J. N. LARNED. With maps, 

etc., by ALAN C. RetLey. In Five Imperial Volumes. Volume 
I, A to Elva. C. A. Nichols Co., Springfield, Mass., 1894. 
Price $25 to $37.50. 


It is a pleasure to welcome so valuable a work as AHstory for 
Ready Reference. The editor’s eminent experience as librarian 
would lead us in advance to expect a book with all the virtues as 
a reference work. The plan followed in making the book is the 
same which the editor has followed in assisting students, namely 
that of referring them not only to the best authors but to the 
chapter and page of those authors where the information needed 
was tobe found. At least, it was this part of his work that suggested 
the plan, but the work itself does better than this. It brings to- 
gether in compact form the exact words of the authors themselves, 
selected with great care and treated with all proper respect. 
Every precaution known to the editor has been taken to insure 
the fact that the author’s words shall not be liable to misinterpre- 
tation from any abridgment that may have been found necessary. 
This shows perhaps well enough how different the work is from an 
encyclopedia. An example will show the plan of the work even 
better. Let us take Athens. This forms really a chapter cover- 
ing forty-two pages. The article is carefully subdivided into 
great historical periods, but it is not a monograph by any one 
author or editor. On the contrary, there are extracts from per- 
haps twenty-five different works with references to many more. 
The extracts selected and the references given cover all of the 
great writers of Grecian history including Thucydides, Xeno- 
phon, Plutarch, Grote, Thirlwall, Finlay, Freeman, Mahaffy, 
Gibbon, Cox, and Oman; the great Germans, Curtius, Niebuhr, 
Mommsen, Ranke; and such recent writers as E. Abbott, Percy 
Gardner, C. T. Cruttwell, Butcher, Fowler; and specialists (earlier 
and later), Aristotle, Sir Henry S. Maine, Wachsmith, E. Zeller, 
Violet le Duc. The whole is doubtless the completest and most 
authoritative account of Athens in the same number of pages to 
be found anywhere and as a guide for further historical study it is 
simply invaluable. But the article contains more thanthis. There 
is a logical outline of Athenian and Greek history in which the 
dominant influences are distinguished by colors according to the 
original plan of the editor. There is a clear plan of Athens, a 
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map of the harbor and a good plan of an Athenian house, a table 
of contemporaneous events to the end of the Peloponnesian war, 
and another covering the third and fourth centuries B. C. Another 
particularly interesting article of the first volume is that on Edu- 
cation. It covers no less than seventy-five pages, its range going 
from the earliest records of education in Egypt, Babylon, Assyria, 
China, Persia, and Judea down to the most recent movements for 
University Extension in the United States. ‘The amount of in- 
formation in this article is surprising. It is difficult to think of 
any phase of the history of education on which one does not find 
here the best word of the best author. There is no question what- 
ever that the editor of the work knows well who the best authors 
are. Perhaps enough has been said to give an idea of the scope 
and plan of the work. ‘This incomplete description had best be 
closed by a hearty recommendation of the work to all who are 
interested in history or who need a work of historical reference. 
Especially does it seem invaluable to school libraries. It cannot 
fail to take rank as a standard work of reference and one of the 
most useful of its class. 
C. H. Thurber 


CURRENT EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


The New York State University. By WittiaM CrosweL_L DOoanr, 
Bishop of Albany. North American Review, June, 1894. 


Large as is the title of the Department of Public Instruction, 
it has been heretofore held and handled as meaning, what it 
really does mean by the law of its creation, the office which super- 
intends the elementary schools as distinguished from that which, in 
the language of the law, has charge of ‘‘all education in advance 
of common elementary branches.”” The present incumbent of the 
office is evidently disposed to stretch the title to the farthest 
reach of its broad language, as compelling him to superintend a// 
the Public Instruction in the State, including the University. 
The occupant of this position, elected to it by whatever political 
party may have the majority of votes in the election year, is, 
ex-officio, a Regent of the University. I am sorry to say that, 
unlike his predecessor, but like some of his other official col- 
leagues in the Board, Mr. Crooker never attends its meetings. 
Perhaps he would be wiser if he did. Perhaps his official recogni- 
tion of the Regents would be less grudging and more generous if, 
as an ex-officio member, he were more familiar with the workings 
in the University. Certain it is that the officers of the Univer- 
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sity always welcome the most careful examination and the most 
thorough criticism, if it be intelligent, of the work they have to 
do, and of the way in which they do it. Even if Mr. Crooker had 
any sufticient knowledge of the University, there would be a cer- 
tain unseemliness in his attitude towards it. Sharing, with the 
Regents, the responsibility for the education of the children of 
the State, it would be more natural that he should not array him- 
self against his comrades in this important work. 

The gist of the Superintendent’s Report is a recommendation 
to the Legislature, 77 z/s wisdom, to adopt measures to change the 
‘*dual system” into a ‘*single-headed responsible management 
of all educational interests,” by which he thinks a great deal of 
expense could be spared the treasury. I am quite disposed to 
think that if the Legislature acts 77 74s wisdom upon this sugges- 
tion, it will not be according to Mr. Crooker’s views as to what 
the ‘*‘ single-headed responsible management” shall be: for when 
the people of New York get a little further on, into the convic- 
tion that the only right relation between politics and education is 
to educate politicians, and not to politicalize education, they will 
no doubt feel that it is far better to remove from the frequency 
and uncertainty of party élections the headship of its common 
schools. And that can best be done by remanding a// the edu- 
cational work of the State to the Regents; who area non-political 
body, with whose appointment politics have very little to do; who 
have no political debts to pay and no party interests to subserve; 
who differ greatly as to personal relations to parties; who are in 
office as citizens, and not as politicians; and who, being in office, 
stay there until they die. Politics are thus absolutely neutralized 
by the opposing personal, political views; and the temptation to 
please any particular party from the desire to retain office is en- 
tirely removed. The Regents desire neither to criticise, to con- 
trol, nor to intrude into the other Department of Public Instruc- 
tion; but, if the ‘‘ headship” is tobecome a duve/ headship,” 
a change may become advisable. 

* * * * * * * * 

It is a mere play on words, a pure pandering to popular preju- 
dice, an absolute appeal to class jealousies, to array as antago- 
nistic the higher against the elementary education of the State; 
no matter why, or by whom, it is done. The begrudging of 
money, or the refusal of appropriations, to academic work, under 
the pretence that more money is needed for elementary schools, 
is as wise as it would be to prohibit the purchase of meat in a 
household, because the children of the family needed milk. Ina 
well-to-do and well-ordered household, éo¢/ will be provided. And 
New York 7s well enough to-do. If it is well ordered, it will in- 
Crease its capacity for elementary education, avd do what is needed 
to maintain its high schools and academies. It must be remem- 
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bered in discussing this subject that money will not make schools; 
that something is needed beside bricks and mortar. What is 
needed for good elementary schools is the training of good teach- 
ers. And the mutual and complementary relation between the 
common school and the academy is that the one furnishes the 
pupils and the other the teachers of the State. 


FOREIGN NOTES 


HONORARY (?) DEGREES. 
The Educational Times, March 1, 1894. 

Is an ‘‘ honorary’ degree an honour? That is a question which 
is apparently being answered in the negative by some active 
critics of the Scotch universities. ‘‘In former years,” one com- 
plains, ‘‘it was high distinction to be marked out in this way; 
now D. D.’s and LL.D.’s are as common as blackberries. The 
supply of men distinguished in this or that walk of science or 
study cannot keep pace with the good nature of our Scottish uni- 
versities. ‘Iwice a year our four universities bestow on the aver- 
age some twenty-four D.D. degrees and sixteen LL.D. degrees. 
Thus eighty degrees are conferred annually. No country can 
grow an annual crop of eighty distinguished men.” It is consol- 
ing to know that it isnot mere cockney ignorance that makes us 
wonder what on earth most of the men named in the new St. 
Andrews list have done that they should be. thus marked out for 
distinction by a British university. 

HUXLEY’S THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION. 
The Schoolmaster, (London,) Feb. 3, 1894. 

The third of the nine volumes of Huxley's essays, addresses, 
etc., forms a collection of the professor’s more noted utterances 
on the question of education. 1854 is the date of the earliest ad- 
dress here republished, 1887 the occasion of the latest; and 
between these two there are fifteen more spread over the interven- 
ing years. 

The essays, therefore, are more than worthy of perusal by every 
pedagogue in the land. The draught is strong and stimulating, 
and no one will partake of it without much mental invigoration. g 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


PEDAGOGEKS 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY: 1868-1893. Proceedings and Addresses at the Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary of the Opening of Cornell University. Size 7x10% in. pp.117. Pub- 
lished by the University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

DE GRAFF: The School Room Guide to Methods of Teaching and School Management. 
By E. V. De Graff, A. M. One hundred and eleventh edition, entirely rewritten, with 
63 illustrations. Size 5x6X% in. pp. viii+306. C. W. Bardeen. 


HALSTEAD: Report of the Public Schools of the Town of Rockland, Mass., for the year 
1898. H. Allen Halstead. Secretary and Superintendent. Size 5%x9 in. pp. 81 
Douglas & Co., Printers, Rockland. : 

HARRIS: Report of the Commissioner of Education. The Year 1890-91. Volume I 
containing PartI. Volume II containing Parts II] and III. Size of each volume. 
6x9 in. pp. xxx +1549. Government Printing Office. 

HARRISON : The Educational Value of Geography in the Common Schools. A paper 
read before the New York Society of Pedagogy. February 28.1894. By Thomas F. 
Harrison. Ex-assistant Superintendent of Public Schools of New York City and 
Author of Harper’s School Geography. Printed for the Society. Size 6x9in. pp. 
16. American Book Co. 


LANDON: The Principles and Practice of Teaching and Class Management. By 
at Landon, F.G.S., Vice- Principal and late Master of Method in the  Saltley 

raining College. Size 5x7 in. pp. xvi- 462. Price $1.60. Macmillan & Co. 

LANG: Outlines fof Herbart’s Pedagogics. With a Biographical Introduction. By 
Ossian H, Lang. Size in. pp.v-+72. E. L. Kellogg & Co. 

PAGE: Theory and Practice of Teaching ; or, the Motives and Methods of Good School! 
Keeping. By David P. Page, A. M., Late Principal of the State Normal School, 
Albany, N. Y. With a Summary of the Life and Teachings of the Author by William 
F. Phelps, A.M. Size pp. 324. E. L. Kellogg & Co. 

PHELPS: See Page. 

RETHWISCH: Jahresberichte iiber das héhere Schulwesen. Herausgegeben von 
Conrad Rethwisch. VII. Jahrgang, 1892. Size 64x9in. R. Gaertner’s Verlagsbuch- 
handlung, H. Heyfelder. Berlin S. W., Schénebergstrasse. 26. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


ANDERSEN : Maynard's English Classic Series. Danish Fairy Tales by Hans Christian 
Andersen. With a Biographical Sketch. Size 4%x6¥ in. pp. 9%. Price 12 cents. 
Maynard, Merrill & Co. 

CHAUCER: See Skeat 

COLLANCZ: Shakespeare's Comedy of the Two Gentlemen of Verona. With Preface, 
Glossary, etc. by Israel Collancz. Size 4\4x5*, in. pp. 112. Price 45 cents. Mac- 
millan & Co. 


COLLANCZ : Shakespeare's Comedy of the Merry Wives of Windsor. With Preface, 
Glossary, etc. by Israel Collancz Size 44;x5% in. pp. 147. Price 45 cents. Mac- 
millan & Co. 

CRAIK: English Prose. Selections with Critical Introductions by Various Writers and 
General Introductions to Each Period. Edited »y Henry Craik. Vol. II. Sixteenth 
Century to the Restoration. Size 54x77 in. pp. xii+599. Price $1.10. Macmillan 
& Co. 

FISKE: The Riverside Literature Series. The War of Independence. By John Fiske. 
With Maps. Index, and a Biographical Sketch. Size 44%x7in. pp. xiv-200. Price 
40 cents. Houghton, Mifflin & Co 


GUMMERE : Athenaeum Press Series. Old English Ballads. Selected and Edited by 
Francis B. Gummere. Professor of English in Haverford College. Size 54x7X in. 
pp. xcviii+380. Ginn & Co. 

MAXWELL: First Book in English. By William H Maxwell, M. A., Superintendent 
ot Public Instruction, Brooklyn, N.Y. Size 5x74 in. pp. 176. Price 40 cents. 
American Book Co. 

MEAD: Elementary Composition and Rhetoric By William Edward Mead, Ph. D., 
Professor of the English Language in Wesleyan University. Size 5%x7\% in. pp. 
286. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 


SHAKESPEARE: See Collancz. 
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SKEAT: The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited from Numerous Manu- 
scripts by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, Litt. D.. LL. D.,.MA., Elrington and Bosworth 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon, and Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Vol. I, 
Romauntofthe Rose. Minor Poems. Size §x9 in. pp. lxiii- 568. Price$4. Macmillan 
& Co. 

SKEAT: The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited from Numerous Manu. 
scripts by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, Litt. D.. LL. D., MA., Elrington and Bosworth 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon, and Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. Vol. II, 
Boethius. Troilus. Size 6x8} in. pp. lxiii+568. Price $%. Macmillan & Co 

WYLIE: Studies in the Evolution of English Criticism. A Thesis Presented to the 
Philosophical Faculty of Yale University in Candidacy for the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. By Laura Johnson Wylie. Size 5x7im. pp. vili;2I2. Price $1.10 
Ginn & Co. 

MODERN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


BRONSON: Everyday French. A Short Course in Composition. With Vocabulary and 
Irregular Verbs. By Thomas Bertrand Bronson, AeM., Modern Language Master 
in Lawrenceville School. Size4¥x6\in. pp. vi-¥2. Henry Holt & Co 


FASNACHT: Select Specimens of the Great French Writers in the 17th, 18th, and 19th 
Centuries. With Literary Appreciations by the Most Eminent Frencn Critics and 
a Historical Sketch of French Literature. Edited by G. Eugéne Fasnacht, Late 
Assistant Master in Westminster School. Size 54%x7\ in. pp. Ixxv +592. Price $1.75 
Macmillan & Co. 

HATFIELD: Heath's Modern Language Series. Der Rittmeister voa Alt-Rosen, von 
Gustav Freytag. Edited by James Taft Hatteld, Pa. D., Professor of the German 
Language and Literature in the Northwestern University. Size 5x74 im. pp. xii+2ul 
Price 75 cents. D.C. Heath & Co. 


MOORE: History of German Literature. By R. W. Moore, Professor of German and 
French in Colgate University. (Reprinted from the Bay View Magazine, 1893-4.) 
Illustrated with numerous portraits and scenes from the classics. Size 79 in 
pp. &. Price 75cents. Colgate University Press, Hamilton, N. Y 


RHODES: Heath’s Modern Language Series Schiller’s Maria Stuart E lited with 
Introduction and Notes, by Lewis A. Rhodes. Ph. D., Instructor of German in Cornell 
University. Size 5x7% in. pp. xxiv+232. Price 65 cents. D.C. Heath & Co 


SCHILLER: See Rhodes. 


VAN DAELL: A Preparatory German Reader for Beginners. By C.L. Van Daell. Size 
5x74 in. pp.iv+136. Price 45 cents. Ginn & Co 


MATHEMATICS 


ILES: A Class in Geometry: Lessons in Observation and Experiment. By George Iles 
Size 5x74in. pp. 46. E. L. Kellogg & Co 


LONEY: Plane Trigonometry. By S. L. Loney. M. A.. Late Fellow of Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge, Professor of the Royal Holloway College. Size 5x7 in. pp 
xvii+480. Price $1.00. Macmillan & Co 


WELLS: The Elements of Geometry. Revised Elition. By Webster Wells. S. B.. Pro 
fessor of Mathematics in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Size 5x7*, in 
pp. xi+228. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn 

WENTWORTH : The First Steps in Algebra. By G. A. Wentworth,A.M Size 5x74 
in. pp. v+184. Ginn & Co. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


BOOTH: The Aged Poor in England and Wales. By Charles Booth Condition. Size 
9x84 in. pp. vi+525. Price $3.50. Macmillan & Co 


MACCUNN: The Ethics of Citizenship By John Maccunn, M. A., Professor of Phi- 
losophy in University College, Liverpool. Size 54x in. pp.x+223. Price $1.50 
Macmillan & Co. 


Mc ILWAINE: Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science 
Herbert B. Adams, Editor. Twelfth Series, IV. The Struggle of Protestant Dissent- 
ers for Religious Toleration in Virginia. By Henry R. Mc Ilwaine, Ph. D.. Professor 
of English and History, Hampden-Sidney College. Size 6x94in. pp. 67. Price 50 
cents. The Johns Hopkins Press. 


REES: Epochs of Indian History. The Muhammadans, 1001-1761 A. D. By J. D. Rees, 
Cc. I. E., I. C. S., Fellow of the University of Madras, Persian and Hindustani Trans- 
lator to the Government, and Sometime Telugu and Tamil Translator, Madras. With 
three maps. Size44%x64%in. pp. x+192. Longmans, Green & Co 


WAKEMAN: Europe. 1598-1715. By Henry Offey Wakeman, M.A Period V. Size 
5x74 in. pp. vili+392. Price $1.40. Macmillan & Co 
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